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Farm Prices Must Be Stabilized 


PRESIDENT HAS POWER TO AVERT DISASTER 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Message to Congress, September 7, 1942 


OUR months ago, on April 27, 1942, I laid before 

the Congress a seven-point national economic policy 

designed to stabilize the domestic economy of the 
United States for the period of the war. The objective of 
that program was to prevent any substantial further rise 
in the cost of living. 

It is not necessary for me to enumerate again the dis- 
astrous results of a runaway cost of living—disastrous to all 
of us, farmers, laborers, businessmen—the nation itself. 
When the cost of living spirals upward everybody becomes 
poorer, because the money he has and the money he earns 
buys so much less. At the same time the cost of the war, 
paid ultimately from taxes of the people, is needlessly in- 
creased by many billions of dollars. The national debt, at 
the end of the war, would become unnecessarily greater. 
Indeed, the prevention of a spiraling domestic economy is 
a vital part of the winning of the war itself. 


7-PotntT PROGRAM REITERATED 


I reiterate the seven-point program which I presented 

April 27, 1942: 

1. To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward, we 

must tax heavily, and in that process keep personal 
and corporate profits at a reasonable rate, the word 
“reasonable” being defined at a low level. 

2. To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward, we 
must fix ceilings on the prices which consumers, re- 
tailers, wholesalers and manufacturers pay for the 
things they buy; and ceilings on rents for dwellings in 
all areas affected by war industries. 

3. To keep the cost of living from spiraling upwards, we 
must stabilize the remuneration received by individuals 

- from their work. 

4. To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward, we 
must stabilize the prices received by growers for the 
products of their lands. 


5. To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward, we 
must encourage all citizens to contribute to the cost of 
winning this war by purchasing War Bonds with their 
earnings instead of using those earnings to buy articles 
which are not essential. 


6. To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward, we 
must ration all essential commodities of which there 
is a scarcity, so that they may be distributed fairly 
among consumers and not merely in accordance with 
financial ability to pay high prices for them. 

7. To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward, we 
must discourage credit and installment buying, and 
encourage the paying off of debts, mortgages and other 
obligations ; for this promotes savings, retards excessive 
buying and adds to the amount available to the cred- 
itors for the purchase of War Bonds. 


Two Points Up to ConGress 


In my message of four months ago I pointed out that in 
order to succeed in our objective of stabilization it was neces- 
sary to move on all seven fronts at the same time; but that 
two of them called for legislation by the Congress before 
action could be taken. It was obvious then, and it is ob- 
vious now, that unless those two are realized the whole 
objective must fail. These two points numbered one and 
four: Namely, an adequate tax program, and a law per- 
mitting the fixing of price ceilings on farm products at par- 
ity price. 

I regret to have to call to your attention the fact that 
neither of these two essential pieces of legislation has as yet 
been enacted into law. That delay has now reached the point 
of danger to our whole economy. , 

However, we are carrying out, by executive action, th 
other parts of the seven-point program which did not require 
Congressional action. 

Price ceilings have been fixed on practically all com- 
modities (other than certain exempted agricultural prod- 
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ucts), and on rents in war production areas of the United 
States. 

This process of keeping prices and rents at reasonable 
levels constitutes one of the most far-reaching economic steps 
that this nation has ever taken, in time of peace or war. 

Our experience during the last four months has proved 
that general control of prices is possible, but only if that 
control is all-inclusive. If, however, the cost of production, 
including labor, are left free to rise indiscriminately, or if 
other major elements in the costs of living are left unregu- 
lated, price control becomes impossible. If markets are 
flooded with purchasing power in excess of available goods, 
without taking adequate measures to siphon off the excess 
purchasing power, price control becomes likewise impossible. 


Says Errort Is Breinc SAPPED 


Our entire effort to hold the cost of living at its present 
level is being sapped and undermined by further increases 
in farm prices and in wages, and by an ever-continuing pres- 
sure on prices resulting from the rising purchasing power 
of our people. 

Annual wage and salary disbursements have increased from 
$43,700,000,000 in 1939 to an estimated $75,000,000,000 
in 1942. This represents an increase of 71 per cent. To 
obtain a full appreciation of what that increase means, we 
should remember that $75,000,000,000 is more than our total 
national income was during any single year in the Nineteen 
Thirties. Due to constantly increasing employment, over- 
time, and wage rate increases, the annual wage and salary 
bill for the entire country has been rising by more than 
$1,000,000,000 a month. 

It is impossible for the cost of living to be stabilized while 
farm prices continue to rise. You cannot expect the laborer 
to maintain a fixed wage level if everything he wears and 
eats begins to go up drastically in price. On the other 
hand, it is impossible to keep any prices stable—farm prices 
or other prices—if wage rates, one of the most important 
elements in the cost of production, continue to increase. 

But even if the process of stabilization of all prices and 
wages at present levels were to be brought about, there would 
still remain the great upward pressure on the cost of living 
created by the vast amount of purchasing power which has 
been earned in all sections of the country. 


PERIL TO Price STRUCTURE 


The national income has been increasing since Jan. 1, 
1941, at the average rate of 2 per cent each month. This 
purchasing power now exceeds by an estimated twenty bil- 
lions the amount of goods which will be available for pur- 
chase by civilians this year. The result obviously is that 
people compete more and more for the available supply of 
goods; and the pressure of this great demand compared with 
the small supply—which will become smaller—continually 
threatens to disrupt our whole price structure. 

A recent study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
shown very strikingly how much the incomes of the average 
of families have gone up during the first quarter of 1942. 
If we assume that the income for the first quarter of 1942 
is a fair basis for estimating what the family income will be 
for the entire year, the results of the study show that whereas 
less than one-fourth of all families in the United States 
received as much as $2,500 in 1941, more than one-third will 
have $2,500 or more in 1942. This shows how much the 
purchasing power of the average American family has gone 
up as a result of war production and how essential it is to 
control that purchasing power by taxation and by investment 


in War Bonds. 


We also know that as the war goes on, there will not be 
an adequate supply of all civilian goods; that only through 
strict rationing, wherever necessary, will these goods be 
equitably distributed. We are determined that no group shall 
suffer a shrinkage of its normal quota of basic necessities 
because some richer group can buy all the available supply 
at high prices. 

In normal peacetimes the ordinary processes of collective 
bargaining are sufficient in themselves. But in wartimes, and 
particularly in times of greatly increasing prices, the govern- 
ment itself has a very vital interest in seeing to it that wages 
are kept in balance with the rest of the economy. 


CoLLEcTIVE BARGAINING CHANGED 


It is still the policy of the Federal Government to en- 
courage free collective bargaining between employers and 
workers; and that policy will continue. Owing to the fact 
that costs of production are now, in so many cases, being 
passed to the government, and that so large a percentage 
of profits would be taken away by taxation, collective bar- 
gaining between employers and employes has changed a 
great deal from what it was in peacetimes. In times of 
danger to our economy the government itself must step into 
the situation to see to it that the processes of collective bar- 
gaining and arbitration and conciliation are not permitted to 
break up the balances between the different economic factors 
in our system. 

War calls for sacrifice. War makes sacrifice a privilege. 
That sacrifice will have to be expressed in terms of a lack 
of many of the things to which we all have become ac- 
customed. Workers, farmers, white collar people and busi- 
nessmen must expect that. No one can expect that during 
the war, he will always be able to buy what he can buy 
today. 

If we are to keep wages effectually stabilized, it becomes 
imperative, in fairness to the worker, to keep equally stable 
the cost of food and clothing and shelter and other articles 
used by workers. 

Prices and rents should not be allowed to advance so 
drastically ahead of wage rates that the real wages of work- 
ers as of today—their ability to buy food and clothing and 
medical care—will be cut down. For if the cost of living 
goes up as fast as it is threatening to do in the immediate 
future, it will be unjust, in fact impossible, to deny work- 
ers rises in wages which would meet at least a part of that 
increase. 

As to Ristnc Cost or Foop 


The cost of all food used by wage-earners—controlled 
and uncontrolled—has been going up at the rate of 1% 
per cent per month since the price ceilings were set in May, 
1942. If this rise should be permitted to continue, the in- 
creased cost of food to wage-earners next May would be 
more than 15 per cent over the level which existed when 
the ceilings were set. 

This would be equal to imposing a 15 per cent sales tax 
on all food purchased by wage-earners. Obviously no one 
would consider imposing such a tax. 

This drastic increase has been caused, and will be caused, 
chiefly by the fact that a number of food commodities are 
exempt under existing law. 

In the case of these exempt commodities the increases are 
even more startling. The cost of such food used by wage- 
earners has been rising at an average of 314 per cent per 
month since May 1, 1942. 

Prices received by farmers have risen 85 per cent since 
the outbreak of the war in September, 1939, and these 
prices are continuing to rise. Cash farm income, including 
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yovernment payments, has increased from $8,700,000,000 
in 1939 to substantially more than $15,000,000,000 in 1942. 
‘This is an increase of about 75 per cent. 

The movement of uncontrolled food prices since May 18, 
1942, the date when price regulation became effective, has 
heen so drastic as to constitute an immediate threat to the 
whole price structure, to the entire cost of living, and to 
any attempt to stabilize wages. 

Within two months after the date that price regulation 
became effective, the prices of controlled foods actually fell 
0.7 of | per cent. But uncontrolled foods advanced 7.3 
per cent during the same period, and are still going up. 


SoME SPECIFIC EXAMPLES 


‘To give some specific examples: From May to August 
of this year round steak and pork chops, which are con- 
trolled, showed a slight decline; but during the same period 
lamb, which was uncontrolled up to July, advanced more 
than 10 per cent, and chickens have advanced more than 16 
per cent, 

‘To take another example: Lard, which is a controlled 
product, dropped nearly 5 per cent; whereas butter, which is 
uncontrolled, went up more than 6 per cent, or twice the 
normal seasonal rate. Oranges have gone up more than 25 
per cent, although the normal seasonal increase is only 
about 6 or 7 per cent. 

Uncontrolled agricultural commodities include some of 
the most important of the foods and include the grain foods 
livestock. When you consider that in this 
category are wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, dry beans, cotton, 
sweet potatoes, apples, sheep, butter fat, wholesale milk, 
chickens, eggs and oranges, you can realize how important 
these products are to the pocketbook of the housewife. 

‘The greatest danger is in dairy products, which are, as 
vou know, most important items in the American diet. But- 
ter, cheese or evaporated milk are exempt under the Price 
Control Act. The prices for these have been going up so 
fast that they constitute a serious threat to an adequate sup- 
ply of fluid milk. Unless we are able to get control of but- 
ter, cheese and other dairy products in the very near future, 
the price of milk in large cities is certain to go up. 

If wages should be stabilized and farm prices be permitted 
to rise at any rate like the present rate, workers will have to 
bear the major part of the increase. This we cannot ask. 
‘The Congress must realize that unless the existing control 
over farm prices is strengthened, we must abandon our ef- 
forts to stabilize wages and salaries and the cost of living. 


necessary tor 


Perth iN UNCHECKED INFLATION 


If that occurs, workers and farmers alike will not only 
suffer a reduction in real income, but will bring upon them- 
selves and the nation the unparalleled disaster of unchecked 
inflation. 

The reason why price ceilings have not already been im- 
posed on all food products is, as you know, that Paragraph 
3 of the Emergency Price Control Act prohibits such ceilings 
until farm prices as a whole have gone up beyond parity 
prices—far beyond—as high as an average of 16 per cent be- 
yond. 

Although that restriction upon establishing ceilings for 
farm products usually is referred to as the 110 per cent of 
parity limitation, it is much worse than that. The statute 
provides other limitations which are more drastic. 

Ceilings cannot be imposed, under the statute, on any 
product at a level below the market price of Oct. 1, 1941, or 
Dec. 15th, 1941, or the average price for the period July 
1, 1919, to June 30, 1929, or below 110 per cent of current 
paritv, whichever of those four levels is highest. As a re- 


sult, the lowest average level for all farm commodities at 
which ceilings may be imposed is not 100 per cent, but 116 
per cent of parity—some of the commodities going almost as 
high as 150 per cent of parity. 

Even more important is the psychological effect of such 
unfair privilege. It provides fuel for fires of resentment 
against farmers as a favored class. 

After all, parity is, by its very definition, a fair relation- 
ship between the prices of the things farmers sell and the 
things they buy. Calculations of parity must include all 
costs of production, including the cost of labor. As a 
result parity prices may shift every time wage rates shift. 
Insisting that the ceilings on no farm commodity shall ever 
be lower than 110 per cent of parity is asking for more than 
a fair price relationship with other prices. 


OTHER Groups TAKING NOTICE 


In fact, the limitations on agricultural ceilings are now 
being cited by other groups as a reason for resisting economic 
controls that are needed in their own fields. The limitations 
will be a rallying point for such opposition as long as they 
are in effect. 

As I urged in my message of April 27, 1942, “the original 
and excellent objective of obtaining parity for the farmers 
of the United States should be restored.” 

Our policy with respect to farm products should be guided 
by three principles: First, to hold the line against inflationary 
price increases. Second, to get the required production of 
necessary farm products. ‘Third, to maintain the principle 
of parity for agriculture. 

Agricultural ceilings should be permitted at either parity 
or at the price levels which prevailed at some recent date, 
whichever is higher. In most cases the formula would pre- 
serve the general structure of wholesale and retail price con- 
trols, and would also call out the volume of production 
needed. Also, it would preserve the parity principle. 

In regard to increasing the total of our food production, 
one of the worries that a farmer has today is the shortage 
of labor for cultivating and harvesting crops. The time is 
soon coming when in many parts of the country we shall 
have to use seasonally the help of women and grown young 
people. I feel certain the nation will cooperate whole- 
heartedly. 

It not only would be unfair to labor to stabilize wages 
and do nothing about the cost of food; it would be equally 
unfair to the farmer. For we must all remember that the 
farmer’s wife buys many articles of food at the store for the 
use of her own family and high prices hurt her pocketbook 
as much as that of the city housewife. 


For Over-ALu STABILIZATION 


What is needed, therefore, is an over-all stabilization of 
prices, salaries, wages and profits. That is necessary to the 
continued production of planes and tanks and ships and guns 
at the present constantly increasing rate. 

We cannot hold the actual cost of food and clothing down 
to approximately the present level beyond Oct. 1. But no 
one can give any assurances that the cost of living can be 
held down after that date. 

Therefore, I ask the Congress to pass legislation under 
which the President would be specifically authorized to 
stabilize the cost of living, including the price of all farm 
commodities. The purpose should be to hold farm prices 
at parity, or at levels of a recent date, whichever is higher. 

I ask the Congress to take this action by the first of 
October. Inaction on your part by that date will leave me 
with an inescapable responsibility to the people of this 
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country to see to it that the war effort is no longer imperiled 
by threat of economic chaos. 

In the event that the Congress should fail to act, and act 
adequately, I shall accept the responsibility, and I will act. 

At the same time that farm prices are stabilized, wages 
can and will be stabilized also. This I will do. 

The President has the powers, under the Constitution 
and under Congressional acts, to take measures necessary to 
avert a disaster which would interfere with the winning of 
the war. 

I have given the most thoughtful consideration to meeting 
this issue without further reference to the Congress. I have 
determined, however, on this vital matter to consult with 
the Congress. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF PRESIDENT 


There may be those who will say that, if the situation is 
as grave as I have stated it to be, I should use my powers 
and act now. I can only say that I have approached this 
problem from every angle, and that I have decided that the 
course of conduct which I am following in this case is con- 
sistent with my sense of responsibility as President in time 
of war, and with my deep and unalterable devotion to the 
processes of democracy. 

The responsibilities of the President in wartime to protect 
the nation are very grave. This total war, with our fighting 
fronts all over the world, makes the use of executive power 
far more essential than in any previous war. 

If we were invaded, the people of this country would ex- 
pect the President to use any and all means to repel the 
invader. 

The Revolution and the war between the States were 
fought on our own soil, but today this war will be won or 
lost on other continents and remote seas. I cannot tell what 
powers may have to be exercised in order to win this war. 

The American people can be sure that I will use my 
powers with a full sense of my responsibility to the Constitu- 
tion and to my country. The American people can also be 
sure that I shall not hesitate to use every power vested in me 
to accomplish the defeat of our enemies in any part of the 
world where our own safety demands such defeat. 

When the war is won, the powers under which I act 
automatically revert to the pecple—to whom they belong. 

In March and April, 1933, this nation faced a threatening 
domestic situation calling for the most drastic measures. The 
Congress, alive to the needs of that day, formulated and 
enacted whatever was required to do the job before it, with- 
out long debate, without party politics and without heed to 
—— of any special group looking for advantages for 
itself. 


CALs SITUATION More CritIcAL 


I need not argue the point that the situation facing the 
nation today is infinitely more critical than it was ten years 
ago. We are fighting a war of survival. Nothing can yield 
to the over-all necessity of winning this war, and the win- 
ning of the war will be imperiled by a runaway domestic 
economy. 

As a part of our general program on farm prices, I recom- 
mend that Congress in due time give consideration to the 
advisability of legislation which would place a floor under 
prices on farm products, in order to maintain stability in 
the farm market for a reasonable future time. 

In other words, we should find a practicable method 
which will not only enable us to place a reasonable ceiling 
or maximum price upon farm products but which will en- 
able us also to guarantee to the farmer that he would receive 
a fair minimum price for his product for one year, or even 


two years, or whatever period is necessary after the end of 
the war. 

Every farmer remembers what happened to his prices after 
the last war. We can, I am sure, if we act promptly and 
wisely, stabilize the farmers’ economy so that the post-war 
disaster of 1920 will not overtake him again. 

The farmer, instead of looking forward to a new collapse 
in farm prices at the end of the war, should be able to look 
forward with assurance to receiving a fair minimum price 
for one or two years after the war. Such a national policy 
could be established by legislation. 

In computing parity, we should continue to use the com- 
putations of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics made 
under the law as it stands today. And in determining 
whether a commodity has reached parity, we should include 
all the benefits received by the farmer from his government 
under the AAA program, allocable to the particular com- 
modity. For it is unfair to give a farmer a parity price and, 
in addition, to pay him benefits which will give him far more 
than parity. 


Has CoNFIDENCE IN FARMER 


I have confidence that the American farmer, who has been 
doing so much in the battle of production of food, will do 
as much in this struggle against economic forces which make 
for the disaster of inflation; for nobody knows better than 
the farmer what happens when inflationary, wartime booms 
are permitted to become post-war panics. 

With respect to Point 7 of the program of April 27, 
1942, we have made certain credit rulings designed to curtail 
unnecessary buying; and whatever else has to be done along 
these lines will be done. With respect to Point 6, rationing 
is now in effect on some commodities, and, when necessary, 
will be extended to others. But with respect to Point l1—a 
fair tax program—that still waits upon the Congress to act. 

One of the most powerful weapons in our fight to stabilize 
living costs is taxation. It is a powerful weapon because it 
reduces the competition for consumers’ goods, especially 
scarce foods. 

The cooperation and self-restraint of the whole nation 
will be required to stabilize the cost of living. The stabiliza- 
tion of the cost of living cannot be maintained without heavy 
taxes on every one except persons with very low incomes. 
With such increases in the tax load, unfair tax distribution 
becomes less and less tolerable. We can rightfully expect the 
fullest cooperation and self-restraint only if the tax burden 
is being fairly levied in accordance with ability to pay. 

This means that we must eliminate the tax exemption of 
interest on State and local securities, and other special pri- 
vileges or loopholes in our tax law. 

It means that in the higher income brackets the tax rate 
should be such as to give the practical equivalent of a top 
limit on an individual’s net income after taxes, approximat- 
ing $25,000. It means that we must recapture through tax- 
ation all wartime profits that are not necessary to maintain 
efficient all-out war production. Such provisions will give 
assurance that the sacrifices required by war are being equit- 
ably shared. 

Next to military and naval victory, a victory along this 
economic front is of paramount importance. Without it our 
war production program will be hindered. Without it we 
would be allowing our young men, now risking their lives in 
the air, on land, and on the sea, to return to an economic 
mess of our own making. 

The least that we at home can do for them is to see that 
our production increases every day so as to give them the 
weapons of war with which to fight, and to make sure that 
our economy at home continues to be one to which they can 
return with confidence and security. 
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Progress of the War 


VISITS TO EGYPT AND MOSCOW 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered to House of Commons, September 8, 1942 


INE weeks have passed since I spoke here on the 

vote of censure. I am most grateful to the House 

for the substantial majority which they then gave 
me and my government. Every proof that is given to the 
world of the inflexible steadfastness of Parliament and of 
its sense of proportion strengthens the British war effort in 
a definite and recognizable manner. 

Most particularly are such manifestations of our national 
willpower to help the head of the British Government in 
times of war. ‘The Prime Minister of the day, as head of 
the executive, has to be from time to time, in contact and 
in correspondence with the heads of the executives of allied 
States. 

President Roosevelt and Premier Stalin are not only heads 
of the executives, but also Commanders in Chief of the 
armed forces. We work our affairs in a different way. 
The Prime Minister is the servant of the House and is 
liable to dismissal at a moment’s notice by a simple vote. 
He is only in a position to do what is necessary and what 
has got to be done on occasion by somebody or other if he 
enjoys, as I do, the support of an absolutely loyal and united 
Cabinet, and if he is refreshed and fortified from time to 
time, especially in bad times, as I have been, by a massive 
and overwhelming Parliamentary majority. 


Premier Has Free HAnpb 


Then, your servant is able to transact important business 
which has to be done with confidence and freedom. He is 
able to meet people at the heads of allied countries on more 
or less equal terms and, on occasion, to say yes and no with- 
vut delay upon some difficult question. 

Thus we arrive by our ancient constitutional methods at 
practical working arrangements which show that a_par- 
liamentary democracy can adapt itself to all situations, and 
can go out in all weathers. 

I am specially grateful to the House for their unswerving 
support and for the large majority with which they rejected 
the hostile vote on the last occasion we were together. 

Since that day and since the House separated, there have 
been several important operations of war. First of these 
has been the carrying into Malta of a convoy of war sup- 
plies to insure the life and resistance of that heroic island 
fortress for a great many months to come. 

This operation was looked forward to with a certain 
amount of anxiety on account of the great dangers to which 
many of His Majesty’s costly and valuable ships must be 
exposed. For his purpose a powerful battle squadron, sup- 
ported by three aircraft carriers trained to work in combina- 
tion and by a powerful cruiser squadron and destroyer 
flotillas, was set in motion through the Straits of Gibraltar. 
At the same time the Malta Air Force was raised to a very 
high level of strength by the flying there of Spitfires from 
their carriers, so that an effective protective umbrella was 
spread. around the island for a considerable distance and 
local command of the air was definitely secured. 


ATTACKED BY POWERFUL Force 


The convoy was thus able to force its way through the 
extraordinary dangers which beset its passage from Sardinia 


onward. From 300 to 400 German and Italian shore-based 
bombers, torpedo planes and long-range fighters were 
launched against the armada—an enormous concourse of 
ships—and in the narrows, which were mined, it was 
attacked by E-boats and U-boats. 

Severe losses were suffered, both by the convoy and its 
escorting fleet—the aircraft carrier Eagle, two cruisers and 
one destroyer were sunk and others were damaged. 

But this price, although heavy, was not excessive for the 
result attained, for Malta is not only as bright a diamond 
as shines in the King’s crown, but its effective actions against 
the enemy’s communications with Libya and Egypt are essen- 
tial to the entire strategic position of the Middle East. 

In the same operation one 8-inch Italian cruiser and one 
6-inch Italian cruiser were torpedoed and badly damaged 
and two U-boats were sunk. 

Most remarkable feature of this fighting was undoubtedly 
the defeat by gunfire and by aircraft of the carriers of enemy 
shore-based aircraft. Fifty-six aircraft were shot down for 
certain, and fifteen others probably destroyed. Of these, 
thirty-nine were shot down by carrier-borne aircraft of the 
fleet and seventeen by the anti-aircraft guns of the convoy 
and its escort. 

In addition at least sixteen were destroyed by Spitfires 
from Malta and all these losses were sustained by those very 
powerful squadrons—shore-based squadrons operating from 
bases in comparatively close proximity—all this was sus- 
tained by them without their being able to inflict by air 
action any appreciable damage, either upon ships of war or 
supply ships of the convoy—a remarkable feat. 

Although loss of the Fagle at the outset of the operation 
affected the combination of the three carriers, on which 
much store was set and which always seemed to be of the 
highest importance, yet we must regard the entire episode 
as further proof of the value of aircraft carriers working 
in combination at sea, and also of the increasing power of 
the gunnery of the fleet and of merchant vessels, which were 
all armed to the teeth and fought with customary determina- 
tion. 

All of this and the entire operation was led with the 
utmost discipline and determination and reflected the highest 
credit on all officers and men concerned, both of the Royal 
Navy and the mercantile marine, and upon the admirals in 
charge of the fleet. 

The second important operation was the attack upon 
Dieppe. It is a mistake to speak or write of this as a Com- 
mando raid, though some Commando troops distinguished 
themselves remarkably in it. Military credit for this most 
gallant affair goes to Canadian troops, who formed five- 
sixths of the assaulting force, and to the Royal Navy, which 
carried them all there and which carried most of them back. 

The raid must be considered as a reconnaissance in force. 
It was a hard, savage clash, such clashes as are likely to 
become increasingly numerous as the war deepens. We had 
to get information necessary before launching operations on 
a much larger scale. 

This raid, apart from the information value, brought 
about an extremely satisfactory air battle in the West, which 
the Fighter Command wish they could repeat every week. 
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It inflicted perhaps as much loss on the enemy in killed and 
wounded as we suffered ourselves. 

I, personally, regard the Dieppe assault—to which I gave 
my sanction—as an indispensable preliminary to full-scale 
operations. I do not intend to give any information about 
the operations and I have only said as much as I have be- 
cause the enemy can see by his daily reconnaissance of our 
ports many signs and movements that we are unable to con- 
ceal from his photography. He is also aware of the steady 
and rapid influx into this island of United States divisions 
and other troops. 

What he does not know is how, when, where, with what 
forces and in what fashion he will be smitten, and on this 
point it is desirable that he should be left to his own rumina- 
tion by British or American advice or comment. 

Since the successful action of Midway Island, our Amer- 
ican allies, with the active support of Australian forces, have 
been engaged with the Japanese in the Southwest Pacific, 
and in the course of these operations they have taken the 
offensive and have occupied the island of Guadalcanal, 
Tulagi and other islands in the Solomons. They have, 
according to reports seen in the press, frustrated Japanese 
attacks in the Milne Bay area. 

Fighting ashore, in which United States Marines were 
prominent, and fighting at sea have both been exceptionally 
bitter. In fighting at sea His Majesty’s Australian ship 
Canberra has been sunk. This has already been announced. 
His Majesty’s Government considers that the Common- 
wealth Government should not have to bear this grievous 
loss, following the sinkings of other Australian ships. We 
have therefore decided to offer freely and unconditionally 
the transfer of His Majesty’s eight-inch-gun cruiser Shrop- 
shire to the Commonwealth Government, and it has been 
most warmly received. 

Since we were last together tendencies of the war have 
continued to move in our favor. Of the Russian front I 
will only at this moment say it is the 8th of September. 

In other quarters the growing predominance of the Allies 
in air power is continuous. From June onward to the first 
week in September just closed, we have discharged nearly 
double the bomb load upon Germany as was discharged in 
the corresponding period of last year—and with much 
greater precision. A far larger proportion fell in built-up 
areas or hit actual targets. 

United States daylight bombing is a new and increasingly 
important factor and there is no doubt, both in accuracy of 
high-level air and in mutually defensive power, that new 
possibilities of air warfare are being opened by our American 
comrades and their Flying Fortresses. 

Losses at sea are still very heavy, but I am glad to say 
that the months of July and August, and September as far 
as it has run, are a definite improvement on those which 
preceded them. This is due largely to the continued de- 
velopment and completion of the convoy system off the 
American coast, and this improvement has been effected in 
spite of heavy losses in warlike operations, such as Russian 
and Malta convoys. 

During the same months the line of new building of mer- 
chant ships by the United Nations has definitely crossed and 
maintained itself on graphs over the line of sinkings. Our 
warfare also—and this is even more important because 
offense is more important than defense, however successful 
—our warfare on U-boats has been more successful than at 
any former period in the war. 

In fact, very few days have passed without one or more 
being sunk or damaged by us or our allies. One would 
expect U-boats to suffer heavy losses because there are more 
of them about, but I cannot say that sinkings of U-boats 


have nearly kept pace with new construction. On the other 
hand, our heavy and successful bombing of German ship- 
building yards is having an increased effect upon output and 
assembly of U-boats, and the part which the Air Force 
is taking in U-boat warfare grows in importance with every 
week which passes. 

We must regard this struggle at sea as the foundation of 
all efforts of the United Nations. If we lost that, all else 
would be denied us. But there is no reason at all to sup- 
pose that we have not the means of victory in our hands, 
provided that the utmost in human power is done here and 
in the United States. 

Lastly, we may note that ruthless and unlimited German 
U-boat warfare and the outrages to which this gave vent 
have brought us a new ally, and in the dawn of the fourth 
year of war we welcome accession of Brazil to the ranks 
of the United Nations. 

We are entitled to regard this as a most helpful and en- 
couraging event. More continuous efforts are made by us 
and our Allies to unify and concert command and action of 
the United Nations, and particularly their leading members. 
These efforts are made in spite of all difficulties which 
geography can interpose. 

During the month of July, President Roosevelt sent a 
most important mission to this country. No announcement 
of this was made at the time, but the mission comprised 
General Marshall, head of the United States Army; Ad- 
miral King, head of the Navy, and Harry Hopkins, the 
President’s personal representative. 

These gentlemen met in numerous conferences not only 
with British Chiefs of Staff, but also members of the War 
Cabinet and of the Defense Committee, which is a some- 
what more solid grouping of it. During a period of ten 
days—very important—the entire field of the war was ex- 
plored and every problem of importance in it was scrutinized 
and weighed. 

Decisions of importance were taken affecting the entire 
future of the general conduct of our operations, not only in 
Europe but throughout the world. These decisions were in 
accordance with the wishes of Mr. Roosevelt and they 
received his final approval. Thus, by the end of July a 
complete agreement on war policy and war plans had been 
reached between Great Britain and the United States of 
America. 

This agreement covers the entire field of the war in every 
part of the world, and also deals with necessary productive 
and administrative measures which are required to enforce 
the combined policy and the strategy which has been agreed 
upon. 

Armed with this body of agreements between Great 
Britain and the United States and invigorated by the good- 
will the House of Commons manifested at what was a par- 
ticularly dark, unhappy and anxious moment, I took advan- 
tage of the recess to visit the army in the Middle East and 
to visit Premier Stalin in Moscow. These journeys seemed 
necessary in the public interest. I believe that results 
achieved, although now secret, will, as they become apparent, 
justify any trouble or any expense incurred. 

Traveling always in a Liberator bomber, it was possible 
to reach Cairo in an uncommonly short time. I had some 
reason to believe that the condition of the desert army and 
troops in Egypt was not entirely satisfactory. Before I left 
I had reason to believe that. The British Eighth Army, or 
the Army of the Western Desert, as I like to call it, had 
lost more than 80,000 men. It had been driven back about 
400 miles since May, with immense losses in munitions, sup- 
plies and transport. 

General Field Marshal Rommel’s surprisingly rapid ad- 
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vance was only rendered possible because he used our cap- 
tured stores and vehicles. In battles around El Gazala, in 
the stress of retreat, and at El Alamein, where General Sir 
Claude Auchinleck succeeded in establishing some structure, 
the army had become much deranged. Divisional formations 
had sprung into being, piecemeal, in the course of hard fight- 
ing. Nevertheless, as I can myself testify, there was a uni- 
versal conviction held by officers and men of every rank that 
they could beat the Germans man-to-man and face-to-face. 


HicH CoMMAND CHANGED 


But this was coupled with a sense of being baffled or not 
understanding why so many misfortunes had fallen upon 
the army. ‘The spirit of the troops was admirable, but it 
was clear to me that drastic changes were required in the 
High Command and that the army must have a new start 
under new leaders. I was fortified in these conclusions by 
the advice of the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, who 
accompanied me, and also by the massive judgment of Prime 
Minister Smuts, who flew from Cape Town to Cairo to 
meet me and also of course, to see the South African divi- 
sions which he had sent into the line. 

I therefore, after many heart searchings, submitted pro- 
posals to the War Cabinet for changing and modeling the 
High Command. In these proposals General Sir Harold 
Alexander, fresh from his brilliant uphill campaign in 
Burma—the most testing ordeal for any man—succeeded 
General Auchinleck. 

General Gott, who was greatly trusted by the troops, was 
to command the Eighth Army. The Cabinet was in the 
act of endorsing these telegraphed recommendations when 
Gott was killed by the enemy. I felt this very much because 
‘I had only met him the day before. I spent a long time in 
his company and he seemed a most splendid man. 

General B. L. Montgomery, who now commands the 
British Eighth Army, is one of our most accomplished 
soldiers, but we had need of him for certain purposes here 
at home. However, the imminent threat of a battle in the 
Western Desert left us no choice but to call upon him. 

With General Alexander as commander in chief, and 
General Montgomery, under him, commanding the Eighth 
Army, and with General McCreery, an officer deeply versed 
in the handling of tanks, as Chief of the General Staff, I 
am satisfied this combination is a team well adapted to our 
needs and the finest at our disposal at the present time. 

There were, of course, a number of other changes. It is 
always painful making such changes, but in wartime indi- 
vidual feelings cannot be spared and whatever is thought to 
be the best arrangement must be made without regard to per- 
sons, and must be made quickly. 

I hope the House will not press me to argue these matters 
on merit in detail, as 1 certainly should not be able to 
comply with their wish without detriment to the public in- 
terest. Of General Sir Claude Auchinleck I will only say 
he is an officer of the greatest distinction. He wrested vic- 
tory for us at the Battle of Sidi Rezegh in November, and 
in the early days of July he stemmed the adverse tide at El 
Alamein. He has at present, at his own request, gone on 
leave and it is my hope that his services may be available 
later on in the war. 


ARMY STRONGER THAN Ever 


In spite of the heavy losses which I have mentioned, the 
army of the Western Desert is now stronger, actually and 
relatively, than it has ever been. In fact, so large have the 
reinforcements which have reached this army been that what 
is, to a large extent, a new army has been created while 
fighting has been actually in progress. Principal measures 


which rendered this possible were taken before the disaster 
at Tobruk and, indeed, before opening of the battle at El 
Gazala in May. ‘They were part of general preparations 
which, looking ahead we made for the hazards and stresses 
of the desert campaign of 1942. 

As far back as last March I asked President Roosevelt 
to loan me shipping to transport an additional 40,000 or 
50,000 men to the Middle East so as to have something to 
bear our weight on—a force to which we could turn in 
various theatres in which danger might develop. ‘The Pres- 
ident consented and placed at our disposal a number of 
American ships, and, in consequence, at the critical moment 
we had round the Cape a very large and well-equipped force, 
which could be directed immediately to Egypt. It is to that 
that the improvement and maintenance of our forces in that 
region must be largely attributed. 

Besides this broadening stream, supplies to replace casu- 
alties of tanks, anti-tank guns, anti-aircraft guns and all 
kinds of armored vehicles have been flowing from this coun- 
try and from the United States to the Middle East, and we 
have now in Egypt a very good, strong, well-equipped and 
resolute army barring a further advance of the invader. 

In the vote of censure of Thursday, July 2, some of the 
Opposition speakers seemed to think the fall of Cairo and 
Alexandria was only a matter of days. Wait till Monday, 
wait till Tuesday, it was said. The events will reinforce 
our criticism. 

Well, we have waited, and now, after more than two 
months, I feel able to assure the House that they may be 
confident in our ability to maintain a successful defense of 
Egypt—not for days or for weeks but for several months 
ahead. I say for months, but I might say more. I am 
strengthened in this view by results of the heavy fighting 
last week. Owing to the restraint and understatement 
which have been practiced in Middle East communiqués, 
the scale and intensity of the operations have not been re- 
alized, or have only now come to be realized. 


Mayor OFFENSIVE BY ROMMEL 


General Field Marshal Rommel has been much hampered 
by the sinking of so many of his supply ships by our sub- 
marines as well as by British and United States air attacks, 
renewed again from Malta and also from Egypt. Under the 
inconvenience resulting from this pressure, as we may sup- 
pose, he came around our southern flank last Monday week 
in a major offensive with the entire German Afrika Korps, 
including the Ninetieth Light Division, two panzer divisions 
and a large part of the Twentieth Italian Motorized Corps. 

We had not been able to keep our left hand upon the 
Quattara Depression, which dies away at this point east- 
ward, and there was plenty of room for Rommel to execute 
such a turning movement. 

The Desert Army, under its new command, had been 
reorganized in depth and reinforced by svery brigade, tank 
and gun which could be hurried forward from the delta. I 
had the good fortune to visit these troops on exactly the 
ground where this battle took place, and I must say that it 
seems to me very obliging of Rommel to come on to us just 
where all preparations had been made for his hearty recep- 
tion. 

This desert warfare has to be seen to be believed. Large 
armies, with their innumerable transports and tiny habita- 
tions, are dispersed and scattered, as if out of a pepper pot, 
over the vast, indeterminable slopes and plains of the desert, 
broken here and there only by a sandy creek, a fold in the 
ground or an outcrop of rock, with only an inch or two of 
sand on top, and no cover can be obtained for guns or troops, 
except by blasting. 
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Scattered though the troops are an elaborate system of 
signaling is an enormous development. The more the im- 
provement of our means of communication the more people 
are required to serve the signals branch. But owing to this 
elaborate system of signaling, on which tens of thousands of 
people are engaged, this army, scattered over these vast areas, 
can be brought into action with extraordinary rapidity, and 
as particularly everybody has a seat in a lorry, enormous dis- 
tances can be covered by either side in a short space of time. 


Seconp ArRMy ForRMED 


It did not seem to our commanders that General Field 
Marshal Rommel would dare to bypass a desert army with 
such formidable armored striking power and push on to 
Cairo, and, in this, they were right. In order that the 
Desert Army should have the fullest freedom to manoeuvre, 
a mew army was brought into being along the Nile and 
delta, where conditions totally different prevail from those 
which exist in the desert. In fact, you could not have a 
greater contrast in every military condition than at the point 
where cultivation begins and the desert ceases. 

Rommel, however, was not disposed to run this risk, go- 
ing around and by-passing the army, and he chose instead to 
repeat the tactics he had used at El Gazala. He was met 
not only by British armor but by British artillery used on a 
scale hitherto unprecedented. 

We have many hundreds of 25-pounders—as good a field 
gun as exists in the world—as well as many hundreds of six- 
pounder, high-velocity anti-tank gun traction. We had 
good superiority in armor, although we were not quite equal 
in the heaviest gunned tanks, and we had once again un- 
doubted mastery in the air. Thus the attack of the Axis 
army, which had been reinforced up to twelve divisions and 
also by very powerful artillery—some superiority, I think, 
in medium guns and powerful armored forces—thus the at- 
tack was first brought to an abrupt standstill and then 
pressed slowly and steadily back with heavy losses in tanks 
and vehicles of all kinds. 

So we are entitled to consider this last week’s fighting as 
distinctly not unsatisfactory—especially when we compare 
it with what our position was two and one-half months ago. 
As to the future, I can only say that the Desert Army will 
welcome every opportunity of fighting that is offered to it, 
and that further developments may be awaited with good 
heart by all who are watching events in that theatre. 

A striking feature in that theatre is, of course, the out- 
standing strength and resilience of the R. A. F. Three- 
quarters of the air force is British, but there are also some 
most gallant and efficient Australian and South African 
squadrons, and powerful United States air groups are work- 


ing with the R. A, F. 


TELLs oF CoopEerATIVE EFFORT 


Cooperation between the air arm and Army had been 
brought to a very high degree in the days of General Sir 
Claude Auchinleck and it is now renewed between Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder and General Sir Harold Alex- 
ander, and Air Vice Marshal Arthur Coningham and Gen- 
eral Bernard L. Montgomery. The air fore., rather than 
being divided among the troops, is used as ~» whole, in its 
characteristic fashion, for their benefit; so far as I can see 
not only for their benefit, but to their very great satisfaction. 

The air force has played a very decisive part in this cam- 
paign. Without its superior power no one can say whether 
we would have got thus far, but the story is only half told, 
and it would be an inartistic attempt to anticipate chapters 
which have to be written. 

Several times when I asked the question: “What do you 


think of dive bombers?” I got this answer: “Which dive 
bombers?” There is no doubt that our strafing and fighter- 
bombers are achieving results, at best, equal to those of 
Stukas, without being as vulnerable as Stukas are when 
caught without their fighter escort. 

The most intense exertions have been made by all air 
squadrons, not only in action, but also in preparatory stages. 
I should not have thought it possible that such a high per- 
centage of sorties could be maintained without detriment 
to health and efficiency. Nothing could exceed, however, the 
efficiency and ardor of all the airmen whom I saw, and 
nothing could exceed the admiration and good-will in which 
the air force is held by their comrades in the Army. 

I took pains when I was there to visit and inspect almost 
every large formation, not only those at the front, but others 
that were preparing at the rear. I spent five days in this 
way and was most kindly received by troops, to whom I ex- 
plained the extraordinary importance and significance of 
their task and its bearing on the entire war. I have never 
seen an army which deserved victory more, and I await with 
confident hope further unfolding of the scroll of fate. 


CHANGE IN COMMAND EXPLAINED 


Apart from changes in the high command, I reached the 
conclusion that the Middle East command was too extensive 
in itself and that General Sir Claude Auchinleck had been 
unduly burdened by having to consider problems of Persia 
and Iraq, some 600 or 700 miles away, at the same time that 
he had Rommel on his hands and within fifty miles of Alex- 
andria. I therefore obtained permission from my colleagues 
for detaching of Persia and Iraq from the Middle East com- 
mand and of making a new command around the Tenth 
Army based on Basra and Bagdad. 

This has been given to General Sir Henry Maitland Wil- 
son, who, from his command of the Ninth Army in Syria 
and in Palestine, has already had opportunities of being 
thoroughly acquainted with the situation. The Tenth Army 
is being rapidly strengthened and, with the substantial air 
forces which it will require, may eventually give support to 
the Russian left flank and will, in any case defend the soil of 
Persia. ; 

During my visit to Cairo, the Chief of the Imperial Gen- 
eral Staff and I had the advantage of having consultations 
with General Sir Archibald Wavell about India, with Lord 
Gort about Malta, and with General Platt about East 
Africa. 

In Cairo I was received by King Farouk, and in Teheran 
by the Shah of Persia. Both of these young rulers, who are 
also brothers-in-law, affirmed their loyalty to the cause of the 
United Nations, and the Shah of Persia was good enough 
to enter upon a most able exposition of the most solid reasons 
which make the interests of Persia identical with the victory 
of Britain and her allies. 


FLew From Carro To Moscow 


The main purpose of my mission was to visit Moscow 
and this was accomplished without a break from Cairo to 
Moscow, except at Teheran. We had to fly over mountain 
peaks 19,000 feet high, but as we flew by day we flew at 
13,000 feet and reached Moscow in the afternoon. I was 
accompanied on this part of my mission by W. Averell Har- 
riman, personal representative of President Roosevelt, who 
was able to speak with the august authority of the President. 

We spent four days in conference with Premier Stalin, 
having talks of five to six hours, and we entered into every- 
thing with the utmost candor and thoroughness. Chief of 
the Imperial Staff and General Sir Archibald Wavell had 
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discussion on technical matters with two of the leading mili- 
tary men of Russia. 

We went into all kinds of subjects which I cannot relate 
—and' still less the conclusions which we reached. I have 
reported these to the War Cabinet and Mr. Harriman has 
reported them to the President, but they must remain secret. 
There is one thing I can say, however—the Russians did 
not think that we or America had done enough to take the 
weight off them and this is not at all surprising in view of 
the terrific onslaughts which they have withstood with mar- 
velous tenacity. 

It was difficult to make the Russians comprehend the diff- 
culties of ocean transport, as Russia is essentially a continent 
while we are an island. It was difficult to explain fully the 
different characteristics of the war effort of the various coun- 
tries, but | am sure we made their leaders feel confidence 
in our loyal and sincere resolve to come to their aid as 
quickly as possible, without regard to sacrifices and losses 
involved so long as the contribution is toward victory. 


Praise GIVEN TO STALIN 


It was an experience of great interest to meet Stalin. ‘The 
object of my visit was to establish relations of easy con- 
fidence, in the same way as | had established them with 
Roosevelt, and I think that in spite of the Tower of Babel 
which persists as a sort of barrier we succeeded to a con- 
siderable extent. It is very fortunate for Russia to have this 
yreat rugged war chief at her head in her agony. Stalin is a 
man of massive and strong personality, suitable to the stormy 
times in which he has lived. 

He is a man of inexhaustible courage and will power, a 
man direct and even blunt in speech, which, as one brought 
up in the House of Commons, I do not fail to appreciate, 
especially when | have something to say of my own. Above 
all, Stalin is a man with that saving sense of humor, which 
is of high importance to all men and to all nations, and par- 
ticularly to great men and to great leaders. Stalin also left 
upon me the impression of deep, cool wisdom and complete 
absence of illusion of any kind. I believe I made him feel 
we are good and faithful comrades in this war, but that 
deeds and not words will prove that. 

(ne thing is inexorable—the inflexible resolve of Russia 
to fight Hitlerism to the end until it is finally beaten down. 
Stalin said to me that Russian people are naturally peaceful 
people, but that the atrocities and cruelties inflicted upon 
them aroused them to such fury and indignation that their 
natures were transformed. 

As I flew back to Cairo over the vast mountain ranges 
and deserts | bore with me the conviction that in the British 
Empire, in the United States and in the Soviet Union Hitler 
has forced an alliance and partnership which is strong 
enough to beat him to the ground, and steadfast enough to 
carry on until his wickedness has been punished and at least 
some of the wrongs he has caused haveebeen repaired. 


Power oF Unitrep Nations GRowING 


We have recently been reminded that the third anniver- 
sary of this war has come and gone and we are now entered 
upon the fourth year. We are indeed entitled to be thankful 
for the inestimable and measureless improvement which has 
marked the past two years in our position. Now we are 
not alone, but among majestic leaders and nations, including 
the greatest in the world, moving forward together until 
victory is won, and not only won, but established on un- 
shakeable foundations. 

In spite of the disheartening defeats and disasters we have 
suffered, our strength has increased without thought or 
pause and we can say that not only our own power has 
grown but that the weight of the United States becomes 
increasingly effective in the struggle. 

Apart from physical and mortal dangers in the war 
through which we have made our way without serious in- 
jury, I may say, there was a political danger which, at one 
time, seemed to me might be a formidable asset to the enemy 


after the collapse of France, when German armies strode 


on irresistably over Europe—there seemed to be a possibility 
that Hitler might establish himself as a kind of Charlemagne 
in Europe and would unite the countries under his sway and 
persuade them that this country was responsible for all their 
woes. 

That danger, such as it was, and I certainly did not think 
it was negligible, has rolled away. Germany is now more 
hated in every country in Europe than any race has been 
since human records began. In a dozen countries Hitler’s 
firing parties are at work every morning, and a dark stream 
of cold execution blood flows between the Germans and 
almost all their fellow-men. 

Cruelties, the massacre of hostages and the brutal persecu- 
tions in which Germans have indulged in every land into 
which their troops have broken, have recently received an 
addition in the most bestial and most squalid and most 
senseless of their offenses—mainly the mass deportation of 
Jews from France, with pitiful horrors attendant upon the 
calculated and final scattering of their families. 

This tragedy fills one with astonishment as well as in- 
dignation and it illustrates, as nothing else can do, the utter 
degradation of the Nazi nature and the degradation of all 
who lend themselves to these unnatural and perverted pas- 
sions. 

When the hour of liberation strikes in Europe, as strike 
it will, it will also be the hour of retribution. I wish most 
particularly to identify the British Government and Com- 
mons with the solemn words which have been lately used 
by the President of the United States—that those who are 
guilty of Nazi crimes will have to stand up before tribunals 
in every land where their atrocities have been committed, 
in order that an indelible warning may be given to future 
ages and that successive generations of men may say “So 
perish all who do the like again.” 


The Last Hours in Tokyo 


THE JAPANESE MILITARY CASTE AND MACHINE MUST BE CRUSHED 


By THE HONORABLE JOSEPH C. 


GREW, Former Ambassador to Tokyo 


Broadcast over the Columbia Broadcasting System, Washington, D. C., August 30, 1942 


IRST of all, I should like to say how deeply we have 
been moved, my associates and myself, who have just 
returned on the exchange ship Gripsholm, by the 

many greetings of friends and the great volume of messages 


of welcome which have come to us from all over the country. 
The welcome given us has warmed our hearts, and it is 
one that we can never forget, nor can we ever forget the 
really inexpressible joy of coming home after the difficult 
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months and moments through which we have passed in Japan 
and Japanese-occupied territories. It may be impossible to 
answer all those messages individually. Please let me ex- 
press now to all who hear me our most grateful thanks for 
them. 

Never before has my native land looked to me so beauti- 
ful. Never before has a home-coming meant so much. I 
think you will realize a little of what it meant to us when 
I tell you of those last seven days at anchor off Yokohama 
before our evacuation vessel finally sailed from Japanese 
waters. We were awaiting the completion of the negotia- 
tions for our exchange, not knowing whether those negotia- 
tions would be successful and whether, if they were un- 
successful, we might not all be returned to our imprison- 
ment in Japan. Among us were many Americans—mission- 
aries, teachers, newspaper correspondents, businessmen— 
who had spent the preceding six months in solitary confine- 
ment in small bitterly cold prison cells, inadequately clothed 
and inadequately fed and at times subjected to the most cruel 
and barbaric tortures. I will not go into the nature of those 
tortures, which were many, except to mention an incident on 
the Gripsholm when three elderly Americans, one of them 
over seventy years old, gave me a demonstration of the 
water-cure which had repeatedly been inflicted upon them. 
We went up to the bow of the ship early in the morning 
where a friend posed as the subject of the torture. He was 
tied up with his knees drawn up to his chin, his neck being 
attached to his knees and his hands securely bound behind 
him so that’ the cords in the actual torture had penetrated 
deep under the skin. He was then rolled over with his face 
up and water was poured into his nose and mouth. It was 
a realistic performance, but only from the oral description 
of those men could I visualize what the actual torture must 
have been. Six large buckets of water were used by the 
Japanese police, so that the subject in every case lost con- 
sciousness andthen was brought back to consciousness 
merely to have the same thing repeated. One of those eld- 
erly missionaries was given the water-cure six separate times 
in order to make him divulge information which he was 
supposed to have acquired as an alleged spy. Nearly all 
of the American missionaries, teachers, newspaper correspond- 
ents and businessmen were regarded as potential spies. The 
stupidity of those Japanese police was only surpassed by their 
utter cruelty. That same American told me that once while 
he was lying tied on the ground a Japanese had ground his 
boot-sole into his face and then had brutally kicked him, 
smashing a rib. When he was finally untied, he could barely 
stand and he said he feared that a rib had been broken. One 
of the Japanese police asked where the broken rib was and 
began to feel his body. As the Japanese came to the broken 
bone he said, “Is that the place?” and when the man 
answered “Yes”, the policeman hauled off with his fist and 
hit that broken rib as hard as he could. In another case, 
a well-known American has been seriously maimed as a result 
of the gangrene which was caused by the ill treatment that 
he received in his prison cell. I had known him in years gone 
by and seldom have I had so great a shock as when I saw 
him on the ship, a mere shadow of his former self. There 
were many, many other cases. 

I had heard indirectly of the horrible atrocities perpetrated 
in the rape of Nanking and of the fearful things done in 
Hong Kong when soldiers who had been taken as prisoners 
of war were bayoneted to death. But on shipboard we had 
direct evidence, for the dying shrieks of those soldiers were 
heard by a woman, a fellow passenger of ours, who herself 
told me the terrible story. This was no second-hand evi- 
dence, but the reports of reliable first-hand witnesses and, 


in the case of the torture, the first-hand evidence of those 
who had suffered the tortures themselves. 

Do you wonder that during those seven days of waiting 
in the harbor of Yokohama several of those people told me 
that if the negotiations for our exchange failed they would 
commit suicide rather than return to their imprisonment 
in Japan? I know that they would have done so. 

And then came one of the greatest of all moments. I 
awoke at 1:00 a.m. on June 25 sensing that something was 
happening. I looked out of the porthole and saw a piece of 
wood slowly moving past in the water. Another piece of 
wood moved faster. We were at last under way, slowly 
accelerating until the ship was finally speeding at full steam, 
away from Yokohama, away from Japan, pointing home- 
ward. Ah, what a moment that was, even though we had 
18,000 miles to cover and seventy days in all before we 
should pass the Statue of Liberty in New York harbor and 
repeat to ourselves, with tears pouring down many a face, 


“Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land ?” 


I shall have something to say tonight about the Japanese 
military machine which brought on this war and against 
which we are fighting today. But before turning to that 
subject, there is something else which I cannot leave unsaid. 
I have lived for ten years in Japan. I have had many friends 
in Japan, some of whom I| admired, respected and loved. 
They are not the people who brought on this war. As 
patriots they will fight for their Emperor and country, to the 
last ditch if necessary, but they did not want this war and it 
was not they who began it. Even during our imprisonment 
in Tokyo many of those friends used to contrive to send us 
gifts, in spite of the usual obstruction of the police who 
wished to cut us off completely from the outside world. 
They were not the usual gifts of flowers but gifts of food, 
sometimes a piece of meat, which was the most precious gift 
they could confer because they themselves could seldom get 


meat. For ten years I have broken bread in their houses 
and they in mine. They were personally loyal to me to the 
end. 


But there is the other side to the picture, the ugly side 
of cruelty, brutality and utter bestiality, the ruthlessness and 
rapaciousness of the Japanese military machine which 
brought on this war. That Japanese military machine and 
military caste and military system must be utterly crushed, 
their credit and predominance must be utterly broken, for 
the future safety and welfare of the United States and of the 
United Nations, and for the future safety and welfare of 
civilization and humanity. Let us put it in a nutshell: 
there is not sufficient room in the area of the Pacific Ocean 
for a peaceful America, for any and all of the peace-loving 
United Nations, and a swashbuckling Japan. 

I shall come back to that subject, but first it may interest 
you to know something about the last hours in Tokyo pre- 
ceding the dastardly attack on Pearl Harbor. That story 
is of important interest. 

Late in the evening of December 7 I received a telegram 
from our Secretary of State Mr. Hull containing a message 
from the President which I was to communicate to the 
Emperor at the earliest possible moment. I immediately 
asked for an appointment with the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Togo, around midnight, and drove at once to 
the Minister’s official residence and requested an audience 
with the Emperor in order to present the President’s mes- 
sage. Mr. Togo said that he would present my request to 
the Throne, and I left him at about 12:30 a.m. This must 
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have been about two hours—Japan time—prior to the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. 

At 7 a.m. on the morning of December 8, I was awakened 
by a.telephone call from the Foreign Minister’s secretary, 
who asked me to come to the Minister’s residence as soon 
as possible. He said that he had been trying to telephone to 
me ever since 5 a.m. but had been unable to get connection. 
I hurriedly dressed and arrived at the official residence at 
about 7:30. Mr. Togo entered the room grim and formal, 
and handed to me the reply to the President’s message to the 
Emperor, whom I was told he had seen at about 3 a.m., 
presumably just after the news of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. At the same time he handed me a long memo- 
randum ending with the statement: “The Japanese Govern- 


ment regrets to have to notify hereby the American Govern- - 


ment that in view of the attitude of the American Govern- 
ment it cannot but consider that it is impossible to reach an 
agreement through further negotiations.” 

I asked the Minister if he had presented to the Emperor 
my request for an audience. ‘Iie Minister merely replied 
that he had no intention of standing between myself and the 
Throne. He then made a little speech thanking me for my 
efforts to preserve peace and as usual came downstairs to see 
me off at the door. He said nothing whatever about the 
outbreak of war between our countries and I returned to 
the Embassy in entire ignorance that developments more 
serious than the breaking off of the conversations had oc- 


curred. It was not until at least an hour or more later that 
a press bulletin was released announcing the attack on 


Hawaii and the outbreak of war between Japan and the 
United States and Great Britain. When the bulletin was 
handed to me I could not believe that, the news was true. 
However, it was soon confirmed from other sources, and 
later in the morning an official of the Foreign Office brought 
to my secretary the official note declaring war. Almost 
immediately afterwards the Embassy’s gates were closed 
and locked by the police, and from that moment we were 
regarded and treated as prisoners. A group of Japanese 
radio experts then immediately came and went through all our 
houses with a fine-teothed comb, taking away all short-wave 
radio sets so that thereafter we should have no contact with 
the outside world save through the Japanese newspapers 
which were regularly delivered to us. 

i had long known of Japan’s preparations for war and I 
kept my Government currently advised of the information 
which came to my knowledge on that subject. 

And now, before closing, I should like to tell you some- 
thing about the Japanese military machine against which we 
are fighting today. That machine has been trained and per- 
fected through many years, for it has always had in view, 
even before the invasion of Manchuria in 1931, the prospect 
of eventually sweeping not only to the north against Russia, 
but to the west and south in order to control what the 
Japanese have latterly termed “The Co-Prosperity Sphere 
of Greater East Asia including the South Seas’. It need 
hardly be said that the phrase “Co-Prosperity Sphere” de- 
noted in fact the intention to exert Japanese control, politi- 
cally, economically—absolutely—over all those far-flung ter- 
ritories. 

In 1931 came their invasion of Manchuria. In 1937 came 
their invasion of China south of the wall, and while their 
Army eventually floundered in China, due to the magnificent 
fighting spirit of Chiang Kai-shek, his courageous armies, 
and his determined people, nevertheless the warfare which 
then ensued proved a practical training for the Japanese 
soldiers and sailors, who tirelessly developed and perfected 
the tactics which they subsequently used in their landings 
and conquests to the south. 


The idea should not for a moment be entertained that the 
failure of the Japanese forces in China has discouraged the 
Japanese people. It has instead served to steel them for still 
greater sacrifices and to prepare them better for the war of 
deadly purpose to conquer upon which they have finally em- 
barked. As the realization came home to them of the need 
for greater and greater efforts, they accepted the inevitable 
war-footing reorganization of the country’s life with char- 
acteristic calmness and determination. 

Probably no other factor has contributed more heavily 
to the preliminary victories achieved by the Japanese in this 
war than the offensive spirit which permeates all of the 
armed forces of the Empire. ‘This spirit, recognized by com- 
petent military men as the most vital intangible factor in 
achieving victory, has been nourished and perpetuated since 
the foundation of the modern Japanese Army. The Japanese 
High Command has counted heavily upon the advantages 
this would give them over less aggressive enemies. ‘They 
have put great store in what they consider to be the white 
man’s flabbiness. ‘They look upon us Americans as consti- 
tutional weaklings, demanding our daily comforts and un- 
willing to make the sacrifices demanded for victory in a war 
against a military machine which has prepared and trained 
itself in Spartan simplicity and the hardness and toughness 
demanded by war. They attach great importance to the 
former disunity in the United States over the war issue and 
they still count on an appreciable interval before an aroused 
nation can find itself and develop a fighting spirit of its own. 
By that time, they feel, Japan will be in complete control of 
all East Asia. When they struck, they made no provision 
for failure; they left no road open for retreat. They struck 
with all the force and power at their command. And they 
will continue to fight in the same manner until they are 
utterly crushed. 

We shall crush that machine and caste and system in due 
course, but if we Americans think that, collectively and 
individually, we can continue to lead our normal lives, leav- 
ing the spirit of self-sacrifice to our soldiers and sailors, 
letting the intensification of our production program take 
care of itself, we shall unquestionably risk the danger of a 
stalemate in this war of ours with Japan. I say this in the 
light of my ten years’ experience in Japan, my knowledge of 
the power of the Japanese Army and Navy and of the hard- 
ness and fighting spirit of the Japanese. I feel it my 
bounden duty to say this to my fellow-countrymen. I know 
my own country even better than I know Japan and I have 
not the slightest shadow of doubt of our eventual victory. 
But I do not wish to see the period of our blood, sweat and 
tears indefinitely and unnecessarily prolonged. ‘That period 
will be prolonged only if our people fail to realize the truth 
of what I have just said, that we are up against a powerful 
fighting machine, a people whose morale cannot and will not 
be broken even by successive defeats, who will certainly not 
be broken by economic hardships, a people who individually 
and collectively will gladly sacrifice their lives for their 
Emperor and their nation, and who can be brought to earth 
only by physical defeat, by being ejected physically from the 
areas which they have temporarily conquered or by a progres- 
sive attrition of their naval power and merchant marine 
which will finally result in cutting off their homeland from 
all connection with and access to those outlying areas,—by 
complete defeat in battle. 

I need say no more. I have told you the truth as I see 
it from long experience and observation. I have come home 
with my associates in the Far East to join our war effort 
with yours and I realize, perhaps better than anyone else, 
that nothing less than the exertion of our maximum capaci- 
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ties, individually and collectively, in a war of offense will 
bring our beloved country safely through these deep waters 
to the longed-for haven of a victorious peace. ~~ 

We are fighting this war for the preservation of righteous- 
ness, law and order, but above all for the preservation of 
the freedoms which have been conferred upon us by the glori- 
ous heritage of our American citizenship, and for these same 
freedoms in other countries of the United Nations, and while 


we are fighting against the forces of evil, lawlessness and dis- 
order in the world, we are primarily fighting to prevent the 
enslavement which actually threatens to be imposed upon us 
if we fail. I am convinced that this is not an overstatement. 
Surely ours is a cause worth sacrificing for and living for 
and dying for if necessary. ‘Though love repine and reason 
chafe, there came a voice without reply; ’tis man’s perdition 
to be safe, when for the truth he ought to die.” 


‘Warning to Congress 


LIVING COSTS AND PROGRESS OF THE WAR 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Delivered over radio September 7, 1942 


Y friends: I wish that all the American people 
could read all the citations for various medals rec- 
ommended for our soldiers and sailors and 

Marines. I am picking out one of these citations which tells 
of the accomplishments of Lieutenant John James Powers, 
United States Navy, during three days of the battles with 
Japanese forces in the Coral Sea. 

During the first two days, Lieutenant Powers, flying a 
dive-bomber in the face of blasting enemy anti-aircraft fire, 
demolished one large enemy gunboat, put another gunboat 
out of commission, severely damaged an aircraft tender and a 
20,000-ton transport, and scored a direct hit on an aircraft 
carrier which burst into flames and sank soon after. 

The official citation then describes the morning of the 
third day of battle. As the pilots of his squadron left the 
ready room to man their planes, Lieutenant Powers said to 
them, ‘Remember, the folks back home are counting on us. 
I am going to get a hit if I have to lay it on their flight deck.” 

He led his section down to the target from an altitude of 
18,000 feet, through a wall of bursting anti-aircraft shells 
and swarms of enemy planes. He dived almost to the very 
deck of the enemy carrier and did not release his bomb until 
he was sure of a direct hit. 


CarrieD Out His Vow 


He was last seen attempting recovery from his dive at the 
extremely low altitude of 200 feet, amid a terrific barrage of 
shell and bomb fragments and smoke and flames and debris 
from the stricken vessel. His own plane: was destroyed by 
the explosion of his own bomb. But he had made good his 
promise to “lay it on the flight deck.” 

I have received a recommendation from the Secretary of 
the Navy that Lieutenant John James Powers of New York 
City, missing in action, be awarded the Medal of Honor. 
I hereby and now make this award. 

You and I are “the folks back home” for whose protection 
Lieutenant Powers fought and repeatedly risked his life. 
He said that we counted on him and his men. We did not 
count in vain. But have not those men a right to be counting 
on us? How are we playing our part “back home” in win- 
ning this war? 

The answer is that we are not doing enough. 

Today I sent a message to the Congress, pointing out the 
overwhelming urgency of the serious domestic economic 
crisis with which we are threatened. Some call it “inflation,” 
which is a vague sort of term, and others call it a “rise in the 
cost of living,” which is much more easily understood by 
most families. 

That phrase, “the cost of living,” means essentially what 
a dollar can buy. 


From January 1, 1941, to May of this year, nearly a year 
and a half, the cost of living went up about 15 per cent. 
And at that point we undertook to freeze the cost of living. 


Action Now Is CALiep For 


But we could not do a complete job of it, because the 
Congressional authority at the time exempted a large part 
of farm products used for food and for making clothing, 
although several weeks before, I had asked the Congress 
for legislation to stabilize all farm prices. 

At that time I had told the Congress that there were seven 
elements in our national economy, all of which had to be 
controlled; and that if any one essential element remained 
exempt, the cost of living could not be held down. 

On only two of these points—both of them vital, however 
—did I call for Congressional action. These two vital 
points were: first, taxation; and, second, the stabilization 
of all farm prices at parity. 

“Parity” is a standard for the maintenance of good farm 
prices. It was established as our national policy way back 
in 1933. It means that the farmer and the city worker are 
on the same relative ratio with each other in purchasing 
power as they were during a period some thirty years ago— 
at a time when the farmer had a satisfactory purchasing 
power. One hundred per cent parity, therefore, has been 
accepted by farmers as the fair standard for their prices. 

Last January, however, the Congress passed a law forbid- 
ding ceilings on farm prices below 110 per cent of parity 
on some commodities and on other commodities the ceiling 
was even higher, so that the average possible ceiling is now 
about 116 per cent of parity for agricultural products as a 
whole. 

This act of favoritism for one particular group in the com- 
munity increased the cost of food to everybody—not only to 
the workers in the city or in the munitions plants, and their 
families, but also to the families of the farmers themselves. 

Since last May, ceilings have been set on nearly all com- 
modities, rents and services, except the exempted farm prod- 
ucts. Installment buying, for example, has been effectually 
stabilized and controlled. Wages in certain key industries 
have been stabilized on the basis of the present cost of living. 

But it is obvious to all of us that if the cost of food con- 
tinues to go up, as it is doing at present, the wage-earner, 
particularly in the lower brackets, will have a right to an 
increase in his wages. I think that would be essential justice 
and practical necessity. 


Says We Can Conrtrot Costs 


Our experience with the control of other prices during 
the past few months has brought out one important fact— 
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the rising cost of living can be controlled, providing that all 
elements making up the cost of living are controlled at the 
same time. | think that also is an essential justice of a prac- 
tical necessity. 

We know that parity prices for farm products not now 
controlled will not put up the cost of living more than a very 
small amount; but we also know that if we must go up to an 
average of 116 per cent of parity for food and other farm 
products—whicth is necessary at present under the Emergency 
Price Control Act before we can control all farm prices— 
the cost of living will get well out of hand. We are face to 
face with this danger today. Let us meet it and remove it. 

I realize that it may seem to you to be overstressing these 
economic problems at a time like this when we are all deeply 
concerned about the news from far distant fields of battle. 
But | give you the solemn assurance that failure to solve this 
problem here at home—and to solve it now—will make more 
dificult the winning of this war. 

If the vicious spiral of inflation ever gets under way, the 
whole economic system will stagger. Prices and wages will 
vo up so rapidly that the entire production program will 
be in danger. The cost of the war, paid by taxpayers, will 
jump beyond all present calculations. 

It will mean an uncontrollable rise in prices and in wages 
which can result in raising the over-all cost of living as high 
as another 20 per cent soon. That would mean that the pur- 
chasing power of every dollar that you have in the bank, 
or included in your insurance policy or your pension would 
be reduced to about 80 cents worth. I need not tell you 
that this would have a demoralizing effect on our people, 
soldiers and civilians alike. 

Over-all stabilization of prices and salaries and wages and 
profits is necessary to the continued increasing production of 
planes and tanks and ships and guns. 

A WarninG TO CONGRESS 

In my message to Congress today I have said that this 
must be done quickly. If we wait for two or three or four 
or six months it may well be too late. 

| have told the Congress that the Administration cannot 
hold the actual cost of food and clothing down to the present 
level beyond October 1. 

Therefore, | have asked the Congress to pass legislation 
under which the President would be specifically authorized 
to stabilize the cost of living, including the price of all farm 
commodities. The purpose should be to hold farm prices 
at parity, or at levels of a recent date, whichever is higher. 
The purpose should also be to keep wages at a point stabil- 
ized with today’s cost of living. Both must be regulated at 
the same time, and neither one of them can or should be reg- 
ulated without the other. 

At the same time that farm prices are stabilized, I will 
stabilize wages. That is plain justice—and plain common 
sense, 

And so I have asked the Congress to take this action by 
the first of October. We must now act with the dispatch 
which the stern necessities of war require. 

I have told the Congress that inaction on their part by that 
date will leave me with an inescapable responsibility, a re- 
sponsibility to the people of this country to see to it that the 
war effort is no longer imperiled by the threat of economic 
chaos. 

\s I said in my message to the Congress: In the event 
that the Congress should fail to act, and act adequately, I 
shall accept the responsibility, and I will act. 

‘The President has the powers, under the Constitution 
and under Congressional acts, to take measures necessary to 
avert a disaster which would interfere with the winning 
of the war. 


Witt Consutt WitrH ConcREssS 


I have given the most thoughtful consideration to meet- 
ing this issue without further reference to the Congress. 
I have determined, however, on this vital matter to con- 
sult with the Congress. 

There may be those who will say that, if the situation is 
as grave as I have stated it to be, I should use my powers 
and act now. I| can only say that I have approached this 
problem from every angle, and that I have decided that the 
course of conduct which I am following in this case is con- 
sistent with my sense of responsibility as President in time 
of war, and with my deep and unalterable devotion to the 
processes of democracy. 

The responsibilities of the President in wartime to protect 
the nation are very grave. This total war, with our fighting 
fronts all over the world, makes the use of Executive power 
far more essential than in any previous war. 

If we were invaded, the people of this country would 
expect the President to use any and all means to repel the 
invader. 

Now, the Revolution and the War between the States 
were fought on our own soil, but today this war will be 
won or lost on other continents and in remote seas. I can- 
not tell what powers may have to be exercised in order to 
win this war. 

The American people can be sure that I will use my 
powers with a full sense of responsibility to the Constitution 
and to my country. The American people can also be sure 
that I shall not hesitate to use every power vested in me 
to accomplish the defeat of our enemies in any part of the 
world where our own safety demands such defeat. 

And when the war is won, the powers under which I act 
will automatically revert to the people of the United States, 
to the people to whom those powers belong. 

I think I know the American farmers. I know that they 
are as wholehearted in their patriotism as any other group. 
They have suffered from the constant fluctuations of farm 
prices occasionally too high but more often too low. Nobody 
knows better than farmers the disastrous effects of wartime 
inflationary booms and post-war deflationary panics. 


Wants FLoor UNper FARM PRICES 


So I have also suggested today that the Congress make 
our agricultural economy more stable. I have recommended 
that in addition to putting ceilings on all farm products now, 
we also place a definite floor under those prices for a period 
beginning now, continuing through the war, and for as long 
as necessary after the war. 

In this way we will be able to avoid the collapse of farm 
prices that happened after the last war. The farmers must 
be assured of a fair minimum price during the readjustment 
period which will follow the great excessive world food 
demands that now prevail. 

We must have some floor under farm prices, as we must 
have under wages, if we are to avoid the dangers of a post- 
war inflation on the one hand, or the catastrophe of a 
crash in farm prices and wages, on the other. 

Today I have also advised the Congress of the importance 
of speeding up the passage of the tax bill. The Federal 
Treasury is losing millions of dollars each and every day 
because the bill has not yet been passed. Taxation is the 
only practical way of preventing the incomes and profits of 
individuals and corporations from getting too high. 

I have told the Congress once more that all net individual 
incomes, after payment of all taxes, should be limited effec- 
tively by further taxation to a maximum net income of 
$25,000 a year. And it is equally important that corporate 
profits should not exceed a reasonable amount in any case. 
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The nation must have more money to run the war. People 
must stop spending for luxuries. Our country needs a far 
greater share of our incomes. For this is a global war and 
it will cost this nation nearly one hundred billion dollars 


in 1943. 
Malin AREAS OF STRUGGLE 


In that global war there are now four main areas of com- 
bat; and I should like to speak briefly of them, not in the 
order of importance, for all of them are vital and all of 
them interrelated. 

1. The Russian Front: Here the Germans are still unable 
to gain the smashing victory which, almost a year ago, Hitler 
announced he had already achieved. Germany has been able 
to capture important Russian territory. Nevertheless, Hitler 
has been unable to destroy a single Russian Army; and this, 
you may be sure, has been, and still is, his main objective. 

Millions of German troops seem doomed to spend another 
cruel and bitter Winter on the Russian front. Yes, the 
Russians are killing more Nazis and destroying more air- 
planes and tanks than are being smashed on any other front. 
They are fighting not only bravely but brilliantly. In spite of 
any setbacks, Russia will hold out, and with the help of her 
allies will ultimately drive every Nazi from her soil. 

2. The Pacific Ocean Area: This area must be grouped 
together,as a whole—every part of it, land and sea. We have 
stopped one major Japanese offensive and we have inflicted 
heavy losses on their fleet. But they still possess great 
strength; they seek to keep the initiative; and they will un- 
doubtedly strike hard again. We must not overrate the 
importance of our successes in the Solomon Islands, though 
we may be proud of the skill with which these local opera- 
tions were conducted. At the same time, we need not under- 
rate the significance of our victory at Midway. There we 
stopped the major Japanese offensive. 

3. In the Mediterranean and the Middle East Area: The 
British, together with the South Africans, Australians, New 
Zealanders, Indian troops and others of the United Nations, 
including ourselves, are fighting a desperate battle with the 
Germans and Italians. The Axis powers are fighting to 
gain control of that arca, dominate the Mediterranean and 
the Indian Ocean, and gain contact with the Japanese 
Navy. The battle in the Middle East is now joined. We are 
well aware of our danger, but we are hopeful of the outcome. 

4. The European Area: Here the aim is an offensive 
against Germany. There are at least a dozen different points 
at which attacks can be launched. You, of course, do not 
expect me to give details of future plans, but you can rest 
assured that preparations are being made here and in Britain 
toward this purpose. The vower of Germany must be broken 
on the battlefields of Europe. 


Various people urge that we concentrate our forces on one 
or another of these four areas, although no one suggests that 
any one of the four areas should be abandoned. Certainly, 
it could not be seriously urged that we abandon aid to 
Russia, or that we surrender all of the Pacific to Japan, 
or the Mediterranean and Middle East to Germany, or give 
up an offensive against Germany. The American people may 
be sure that we shall neglect none of the four great theatres 
of war. 

Reports VirAt DEcIsIONs 


Certain vital military decisions have been made. In due 
time you will know what these decisions are—and so will 
our enemies. I can say now that all of these decisions are 
directed toward taking the offensive. 

Today, exactly nine months after Pearl Harbor, we have 
sent overseas three times more men than we transported to 
France in the first nine months of the First World War. 
We have done this in spite of greater danger and fewer 
ships. And every week sees a gain in the actual number of 
American men and weapons in the fighting areas. These 
reinforcements in men and munitions are continuing and will 
continue to go forward. 

This war will finally be won by the coordination of all 
the armies, navies and air forces of all the United Nations 
operating in unison against our enemies. 

This will require vast assemblies of weapons and men at 
all the vital points of attack. We and our allies have worked 
for years to achieve superiority in weapons; we have no 
doubts about the superiority of our men. We glory in the 
individual exploits of our soldiers, our sailors, our marines, 
our merchant seamen. Lieutenant John James Powers was 
one of these—and there are thousands of others in the forces 
of the United Nations. 

Several thousand Americans have met death in battle. 
Other thousands will lose their lives. But many millions stand 
ready to step into their places, to engage in a struggle to the 
very death. For they know that the enemy is determined: to 
destroy us, our homes and our institutions, that in this war 
it is kill or be killed. 

Battles are not won by soldiers or sailors who think first 
of their own personal safety. And wars are not won by 
people who are concerned primarily with their own comfort, 
their own convenience, their own pocketbooks. 

We Americans of today bear the gravest of responsi- 
bilities. And all of the United Nations share them. 

All of us here at home are being tested—for our forti- 
tude, for our selfless devotion to our country and to our cause. 

This is the toughest war of all time. We need not leave 
it to historians of the future to answer the question whether 
we are tough enough to meet this unprecedented challenge. 
We can give that answer now. The answer is “Yes.” 


Labor Faces the Challenge 


SEVERE MEASURES MUST BE TAKEN TO PREVENT INFLATION 
By WILLIAM GREEN, President, American Federation of Labor 


Labor Day address delivered before an overflow audience in Vennylist Park, Omaha, Neb., and 
broadcast over-the Blue Network, September 7, 1942 


VENTS fraught with eternal significance have made 

this Labor Day the most fateful in our history. A 

year ago we were engaged in a national defense pro- 

gram designed to keep us out of war. But the Axis powers, 
hungry for world domination, launched a treacherous attack 
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upon us at Pearl Harbor on December 7. And today every- 
thing we stand for as Americans, everything we believe in 
as trade unionists, everything we are proud of as human 
beings, is being tested in the crucible of world-wide war. 

. We are in this fight to a finish. We are determined to 
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relentless warfare until our enemies are decisively 
defeated. There can be no compromise with the hateful 
forces who oppose us and no bartering with their leaders. 
Only unconditional surrender can be accepted. And if neces- 
sary, our unconquerable troops must fight their way into 
Berlin and Tokyo to enforce it. 

That is American labor’s immediate objective in this 
war. That is what we are working and serving and sacri- 
ficing for. That is the theme of this year’s Labor Day’s 
celebration—victory ! 

The call of the moment is to labor. It is a clear and 
unmistakable call for more planes and more bombs and more 
tanks, guns and ships. The voice of a united nation appeals 
to labor to produce these weapons of war in unlimited quan- 
tities for our fighting troops who are being sent across the 
seven seas to strike a death blow at the enemy. The Army, 
Navy and Air Forces will not fail us. We must not fail 
them! 


wage 


‘The time has come for us to take the initiative in this 
war and open new offensives on new fronts. Who must 
get America ready for this task? Labor! Who must meet 
the primary military needs for these new offensives? Labor! 
Who must produce the implements of war to equip our 
armies and those of our Allies? Labor! 

Thus labor faces the challenge of responsibility for ad- 
vancing or retarding the launching of the crucial drive 
against the enemy. 

What shall our answer be? 

It I understand the heart and mind of labor, the work- 
ing men and women of our country will grasp the hand 
of their fighting brothers and declare: 

“You are offering your lives in defense of our homeland 
and for the victory of a noble cause. We can do no less. 
We will back you up to the limit.” 

Despite all his careful planning, Hitler made two funda- 
mental mistakes. He assumed that human beings could be 
terrorized by force into accepting slavery. And he took it 
for granted that slave labor, driven under the whip, could 
outproduce free labor. 

The people of Great Britain and Russia have now demon- 
strated to Hitler that they cannot be terrorized into sub- 
mission. They don’t know the word surrender. They are 
fighting back, gallantly and desperately, and every blow 
they strike is weakening Hitler’s war machine for the final 
knockout. 

Likewise, the workers of America, a mighty army of 
production soldiers, have now proved to Hitler’s discom- 
fiture that free labor will outproduce slave labor. In the 
few short months since Pearl Harbor, these production 
soldiers have built up the most remarkable record of produc- 
tion ever accomplished anywhere in the world. We know 
now that victory in our first battle—the battle of production 

-is in sight. 

On this Labor Day, as President of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, 1 congratulate with all my heart the six 
million members of our organization for the splendid, patri- 
otic service they have rendered to America in her hour of 
emergency. Our loyal men and women are proving by 
their daily toil the truth of the slogan adopted by our 
(Jovernment for this Labor Day :—‘Free Labor Will Win!” 

But even though labor has set high standards of service 
and broken all records for production, that is not enough. 
We must give more and serve more. We must increase 
our efhiciency to the utmost. We must throw all our re- 
serve strength and skill into this struggle. 

The no-strike pledge for the duration, solemnly made to 
the Commander-in-Chief of America’s war forces must be 
religiously kept. No action must be taken by labor which 


will cause a moment’s interruption in industrial produc- 
tion until the war is won and Hitler and his tyrant asso- 
ciates go down to defeat. We are face to face with the 
greatest crisis of our time. We cannot continue business 
as usual or strikes as usual during such a period. All our 
liberties, including the right to maintain free and demo- 
cratic trade unions and to strike for any cause, hang in the 
balance of this war. Isn’t it obvious that labor must stay 
on the job now in order to preserve for all time the right 
to strike against injustice? Isn’t it clear that strikes 
for any cause now will only help Hitler deprive us for- 
ever of the right to strike? Let us face the facts and act 
accordingly. We must refrain from work stoppages of any 
kind now in order to maintain our freedom and opportunity 
to seek economic and social advancement for labor when 
the war is over and peace is restored. 

I appeal to the workers of the nation to make a firm and 
unshakable resolution on this Labor Day that the no-strike 
pledge sincerely given to the President of the United States 
will be faithfully observed by every one of them for the 
duration. 

America was not prepared for war when the treacherous 
attack was made on Pearl Harbor. But now that picture 
has changed. American workers and American industry 
are making our country ready for all-out war in double- 
quick time. And millions of American young men, recruited 
from all walks of life, are now completing training and will 
soon take their place on the battlefronts. Through labor’s 
efforts our armed forces will have at their command the 
finest and most plentiful supply of the weapons of war 
available. For the first time Hitler and Hirohito will have 
to fight on equal terms. Before long, they will be forced 
to defend themselves against superior forces. The battles ot 
Midway and the Solomon Islands showed the world how 
Americans can fight. And Hitler is getting his first taste 
of punishment, too, from our Flying Fortresses. This is only 
the beginning. The Nazis and the Japs thought that this 
war was going to be a picnic. They are finding out now 
that something new has been added. 

I do not believe that we in America need worry about 
when and where a second front is to be established in 
Europe. I think we can let Hitler worry about that. Until 
now he has opened every offensive according to his own 
plans. But from here on we are going to choose the new 
battlefields and start the new offensives. 

I have every confidence in our Commander-in-Chief, 
President Roosevelt. I have every confidence in a full and 
complete victory for the forces of democracy. 

But before the day of victory comes, every American 
will have to suffer. That includes every man, woman and 
child in our land—workers, farmers and businessmen alike. 
The price of victory is sacrifice. The price of defeat is 
slavery and degradation. We have only one choice. Let 
us make it cheerfully! 

American workers have already made many major sacri- 
fices in this war. We of the American Federation of Labor 
did not hesitate. At the outset we surrendered our economic 
power by relinquishing the exercise of our right to strike 
for the duration. We followed this up by willingly work- 
ing longer hours ‘and by gladly speeding up the pace of our 
toil. Like all other citizens, we have sent our sons and 
loved ones to fight in America’s armed forces. We have 
not looked for what we could get out of this war but what 
we could give to hasten the end of world-wide bloodshed. 

Now we are going to be called upon to make another 
great sacrifice. Tonight the President of the United States 
will reveal to the nation his new program for wage stabiliza- 
tion and farm price control. With the greater part of our 
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national income and our national production devoted to 
war use, severe measures must be taken to prevent ruinous 
inflation. 

Knowing the spirit that animates American workers to- 
day, I haven’t the slightest doubt that they will accept this 
sacrifice for theit own ultimate good and the nation’s wel- 
fare. 

Many American Federation of Labor workers did not 
wait for the President to act. Through their union or- 
ganizations, approximately two million metal trades and 
building trades workers engaged in ship construction and 
war construction have already voluntarily agreed to stabilize 
their wages at present levels as long as this war lasts. That’s 
the spirit that makes me so proud to be identified with our 
great labor movement. 

There is only one sacrifice American workers will refuse 
to make. There is only one thing we will not give up. That 
is our freedom. We are strong because we are free. We do 
not and cannot believe that we can win this war by weak- 
ening our great army of workers. We do not and cannot 
believe that the way to preserve democracy throughout the 
world is to impair it here at home. 

Organized labor, I am happy to report, is stronger to- 
day than at any previous time in history. The American 
Federation of Labor, with six million members on its rolls, 
is at its peak strength. We are united. We are making 
progress. We are forging ahead with real teamwork. 

But the ranks of organized labor as a whole are still 
divided and torn by rivalry and discord. I say here to you 
now and to the entire nation that there is no longer any 
sound reason or excuse for this disunity. On the contrary, 
it is of supreme importance to the national war effort that 
this dangerous breach be healed and that the men and 
women of organized labor be once more united under one 
banner as soon as possible. 

Fortunately, the efforts of the American Federation of 
Labor to renew conferences for a settlement have now borne 
fruit. Committees representing both sides will hold their 


first meeting in a few weeks. The task before them is a 
difficult one, complicated by the passage of time and the 
formation of rival unions competing within the same field. 
It is my hope and prayer on this Labor Day that the con- 
ferees will resolve these difficulties and work out a settle- 
ment fair and just to all concerned. The needs of Ameri- 
can workers, the needs of our country, require it. 

We cannot celebrate our traditional holiday without giv- 
ing thought to the oppressed peoples of those nations now 
suffering under the yoke of the dictators of Europe and 
Asia. In the conquered lands and in the very countries 


_ which gave birth to totalitarianism, there is no Labor Day. 


The workers in these nations have no trade unions, because 
the dictators, out of hate and fear, destroyed them through- 
out their domain. 

To these victims of man’s inhumanity to man and to 
the people of our country who are fighting to save them and 
preserve our own freedom, I should like to read the 
prophetic and encouraging words of Samuel Gompers, father 
of the American Federation of Labor, uttered shortly be- 
fore his death. He said: 

“Labor Day stands for labor’s faith. Faith in America. 
Faith in her institutions. Faith in her democracy. Faith 
in her representative government. And above all, Labor 
Day stands for faith in the workers. Faith in their ability 
and determination to show the world that within the field 
of democracy labor can forge its way straight ahead and 
strike from its path the barriers of reaction, greed, oppres- 
sion and tyranny wherever found and by whomever planted. 

“And Labor Day stands for freedom. For freedom at- 
tained and freedom demanded.” 

On this Labor Day let us solemnly resolve to make the 
words of our wise leader come true. Let us resolve to do 
everything in our power, without stint and without reser- 
vation, to win this war. And let us resolve to see to it that 
when Victory comes, an enduring peace will be established 
based on the extension of freedom and democracy to all 
peoples in all lands of the earth. 


The Age of the Americas 


THE DEVELOPMENT AND APPLICATION OF THE FEDERAL PRINCIPLE 


By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
Delivered at the Parrish Memorial Art Museum, Southampton, Long Island, September 6, 1942 


HE Age of the Americas has come. The world’s 

center of gravity—intellectual, economic and political 

—has after four hundred and fifty years followed 
Christopher Columbus across the Atlantic. Succeeding the 
long and amazing Ancient Age of Greece and Rome which 
for more than a thousand years gave to the Western World 
its leadership and its dominating character, first the Dark 
Ages and then the Middle Ages came to their respective 
ends. Then followed the Modern Age that drew its char- 
acter and its strength from Western Europe and which is 
now in turn plainly passing into history. The score of in- 
dependent nations which the Modern Age called into ex- 
istence and to which it offered opportunity for independent 
government and policy, are now rocking in the balance. 
Whether or not they will continue to exist as independent 
economic and political units, is a question to be answered 
only by the outcome of the colossal military struggle which 
reaches and involves every part of the present-day world. 
In any event, it is already plain that the status of overseas 
colonies and dependencies of the various European nations 


will be wholly changed. Indeed, they may not even con- 
tinue to exist in their present form. The British Common- 
wealth of Nations will be still more greatly decentralized 
than it was in 1931 by the Statute of Westminster. The 
invaluable sources of supply for the economic life of the 
whole world to be found in the Dutch East Indies may— 
and probably will—come under some new form of political 
and economic control. In other words, the Age of Modern 
Europe is coming to its end. Oswald Spengler was a true 
prophet in much which he wrote concerning the Western 
World a quarter-century ago. 

We in this Western World have not realized that before 
our own history began, all this had happened several times 
and on a huge scale. The ancient civilizations of the Far 
East, including those of China, India, Persia and Egypt, 
together with the Empires of Java and of Korea, both of 
which so long dominated the Pacific and all of which made 
literally stupendous achievements in the civilization of their 
day—are not only forgotten, but to most of us their one- 
time existence is wholly unknown. ‘Their story will be 
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found in the amazing book, Glimpses of World History, 
which has only just been written by a distinguished leader 
of the India of today, who was trained at Harrow School 
and Trinity College, Cambridge. ‘This book records and 
interprets with almost incredible scholarship and skill, out- 
standing world events from the beginning of human records 
of any sort and kind. 

On this side of the Atlantic we shall celebrate on October 
12, the four hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the first 
landing of Christopher Columbus on what we have come to 
know as the Americas. ‘The fact that the group of islands, 
on one of which Columbus landed, is known as the West 
Indies, makes it plain that it was thought that he had 
reached or nearly reached, the continent of Asia. It has 
taken full four centuries and a half for these then discovered 
lands to build the foundation upon which their present-day 
civilization rests, to face the new problems of government 
and of economic life which dominate this modern world and 
to prepare themselves, unexpectedly no doubt, to take that 
world leadership which is now being practically forced upon 
them. ‘This is how the Age of the Americas has come. 

‘The vast territory which constitutes North America, Cen- 
tral America and South America offers every sort and kind 
of climate, every sort and kind of soil, and every sort and 
kind of product which enters into and supports the economic 
life of a modern people. During the last four centuries and 
a half, the distance between the- Americas and Europe has 
seemed very great. It is only one hundred years since it 
took from six to eight weeks to come by sailing vessel from 
Liverpool to New York. ‘That journey is now made by air 
in but a few hours. ‘The electric spark and man’s amazing 
scientific discoveries and their adaptations during the past 
two generations, have absolutely revolutionized human life 
and given new meaning to the words human safety and 
human comfort. It would not be possible for our grand- 
tathers, nor easy for even our fathers, to look out upon the 
world of today with anything but sheer amazement. How 
can such things be, is the question which they would ask. 

‘The streams of emigration which began to flow across the 
Atlantic some three and a half centuries ago were, with the 
exception of the English settlers of Virginia and the Pilgrim 
’athers'in Massachusetts, without any dominating political 
purpose or aim. Their ruling motives were curiosity and eco- 
nomic gain or advantage. It was, however, the influence of 
the settlers of Virginia and of the Pilgrim Fathers, followed 
by William Penn and his group, which began the gigantic 
task of building on these distant and unknown lands the 
foundations of a new social and political order. ‘These 
streams of trans-Atlantic migration soon extended to include 
I'rance, the Netherlands, the Scandinavian countries, Portu- 
gal and Spain. Still later, there came vast numbers from 
Germany, from Italy and from southeastern Europe. The 
diversities of habit and tradition which marked the home 
lives of these various peoples, while not leading to animosity 
and conflict on American soil, did make understanding and 
close cooperation matters of slow development. Every 
American who knows his country’s history—and_ every 
American should know it—is familiar with what was hap- 
pening during the middle of the eighteenth century, and 
knows what were the causes, economic and political, which 
led to the Declaration of Independence made on behalf and 
in the name of the thirteen colonies in North America, on 
July 4.1776. Not many Americans of today, however, in 
their study of our Euorpean relationships, realize that this 
Declaration of Independence was a final step. It was not 
made until after those members of the Continental Congress 
who signed it had proposed to the King—following the 
battles of Lexington, of Concord and of Bunker Hill—al- 


most precisely the relation between the American colonies 
and the Crown which now exists on the part of Canada and 
Australia and South Africa. The solution of the problem 
which confronted this new and independent nation was far 
removed from what was then the dominant intellectual and 
economic life of the world, and required the leadership, the 
judgment and the outstanding ability of a George Washing- 
ton, a Benjamin Franklin, an Alexander Hamilton, a 
Thomas Jefferson, a John Adams and a John Marshall. 
There are no greater names than these in the whole history 
of government. ‘They were all to be found among these 
widely scattered colonies spread over newly settled and al- 
most wholly undeveloped territory. 

The beginnings of the American Republic and the laying 
of its solid and, we trust, permanent foundations remain the 
outstanding happenings in the history of the modern world. 
The organization and the government of other nations have 
almost without exception grown up slowly and over long 
periods of time. The government of the United States was 
called into being by a stroke of the pen under the leadership 
of statesmen and political philosophers of the highest order 
of ability. For an American to make this statement is not 
io boast. It is simply to record obvious historic facts. 

Meanwhile and over a longer period of time the stream of 
migration from the older Latin countries in Europe was 
moving towards South and Central America. ‘There, too, 
were huge distances and enormous areas of rich land to be 
settled and cultivated, together with opportunity for the 
building of new national units on independent foundations. 
This movement went forward rapidly year by year and 
brought into existence significant institutions of higher 
education which made it plain that these settlers on the 
western side of the Atlantic Ocean had not left the intel- 
lectual life behind. As early as 1538, an institution of 
higher learning existed in Santo Domingo and the Univer- 
sity of Mexico dates from 1553. The distinguished Uni- 
versity of San Marcos at Lima, Peru, probably the earliest 
institution of higher education of first rank to come into 
existence in the Americas, dates from 1551. This is almost 
a century before Harvard University, the first institution 
of higher education to come into existence on the North 
American continent north of the Rio Grande, was founded. 

The huge mountain ranges which separate so many of the 
Latin American countries from each other made almost im- 
possible the kind of interdependence which grew up among 
the British colonies in North America. So it was that while 
the North American colonies were building a single nation, 
the Latin American colonies were building a group of sep- 
arate and independent—but in many respects interdependent 
—nations to the south. 

To the north of the United States is the truly great Do- 
minion of Canada which despite its relatively long history 
is only at the beginning of its usefulness and its power. 
Stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, its vast area of 
3,694,000 square miles must be classed with the area of the 
United States, 3,022,000; of Australia, 3,974,000; of Brazil, 
3,275,000; of India, 1,808,000; and of China, 4,480,000. 
The Canadian population, at first drawn chiefly from France 
and then from Great Britain, has always been marked by 
the progressive instinct which carried it from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. ‘The problems which confront the people of 
the Dominion of Canada are not dissimilar to those with 
which the people of the United States have been and are 
still called upon to deal. The outstanding event in the his- 
tory of Canada is its agreement with the United States upon 
the long and wholly unfortified and undefended line, ex- 
tending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, which divides these 
two vast nations. For a century and a quarter this Can- 
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adian-American line has been held up as an example to the 
whole world of what every international boundary must 
certainly strive to become. The long existence of this 
boundary is one of the greatest achievements of the Americas. 

Out of all these different influences and conditions has 
come the America of today. During the two centuries and 
more while all these developments have been taking place 
on this side of the Atlantic, there has been growing up a 
new and different series of problems to confront the nations 
of Western Europe. Those nations began to be depressed 
as to their condition and their future at just about the time 
when Christopher Columbus made his first voyage of dis- 
covery. They were developing antagonisms and frictions. 
They were feeling the effect within their several boundaries 
of new social, economic, political and religious ideas which 
were shaking such foundations of the feudal system as were 
left, and raising questions as to the continued dominance 
of social classes and reigning houses. For the time being, 
the discovery of America relieved the pressure of these prob- 
lems in large part, and turned the eyes and hopes of* men 
toward the newly discovered lands across the Atlantic. 
Eventually, however, when the novelty of America had 
worn off, these European conditions and influences returned 
and were strong enough to write the history of Europe dur- 
ing the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. First the Eng- 
lish revolution and then the French revolution brought about 
stupendous changes in the life and political organization of 
those peoples, and the end was not yet. Scientific discovery 
and economic pressure led the more ambitious and outward- 
looking of these nations to build up colonial possessions over- 
seas in every part of the known world. In particular, Great 
Britain, France and the Netherlands established important, 
and in some cases literally huge, colonial empires, which gave 
to the home nations an influence and an economic advantage 
of which they could never have dreamed. 

This in turn led to new international complications and to 
new international jealousies. 'When in the middle of the 
eighteenth century the people of Prussia came to a new 
self-consciousness and to an increased ambition for power, 
they began to ask why it should not be possible for them 
to do what Great Britain, France, the Netherlands and 
Portugal had already done. Their own national boundaries 
were not very definitely marked by rivers and mountains. 
Why should they not spread out and take possession ot 
adjoining territory which would add to their economic re- 
sources? This question was asked from the time of Fred- 
erick the Great to the time of Bismarck. That constructive 
and truly philosophic statesman thought he knew how to 
answer it in a way which would put the German people in a 
position, if not of economic dominance, at least of very 
great economic and political power. 

During the nineteenth century, while on the surface in- 
ternational relations often showed signs of improvement, 
underneath the surface forces making for disunity and con- 
flict were steadily growing in influence. Scientific discovery 
had much to do with these conditions. It produced in mo- 
mentous fashion one after another alteration in man’s mode 
of life and in his economic needs, which were quite as revolu- 
tionary as any theoretical ideals could possibly have been. 

The end of Europe’s opportunity to guide the way to those 
international relations upon which alone could rest world 
prosperity and world peace, came at the close of the Vic- 
torian Era which was marked by the passing of the nine- 
teenth century. There is a striking forecast of what was to 
happen in the famous cartoon by Sir John Tenniel, printed 
in the English magazine, Punch, during the month of 
March, 1890. That cartoon bore the title, “Dropping the 
Pilot.” It shows Princ> Bismarck going over the side of 


the ship of state, his place in command being taken by the 
then youthful Kaiser who stood on the deck watching the 
departure of his old captain. The lesson which this cartoon 
taught applied not to Germany alone but to the civilization 
of the whole Western Europe. It is a striking coincidence 
that the closing of the Victorian Era, the dropping of Prince 
Bismarck and the end of the nineteenth century should have 
come into modern history together. It was then that the 
end of the leadership of Western Europe in the task of world 
civilization came plainly into view. 

As these world conditions became apparent, outstanding 
leaders of American opinion grasped the fact, and expressed 
it, that it was both the opportunity and the duty of the 
people of the United States to take quick and effective part 
in world leadership. It was plain to men of vision every- 
where that unless some new and effective form of world 
organization could be brought about in the field of economics 
and of politics, the governments of the European nations and 
the government of the United States as well, would find 
themselves drifting into a condition which must, in all prob- 
ability, lead to a very widespread and destructive war. This 
is precisely what happened. The underlying causes of that 
war which has now been carried on for nearly forty years 
were chiefly economic and the result of national desire for 
wide economic control even over parts of the earth’s surface 
far distant from the ambitious nations themselves. 

There were those shortsighted enough to believe and to 
say that the government of the United States at least was so 
far removed from the center of this struggle that it need 
take no part in it and that the American people would be 
unaffected by it. While it seems inconceivable that such 
views should be held by men of intelligence and knowledge 
of world history, they were so held, not only in the United 
States but in other lands as well. - 

Decade by decade, year by year, sometimes almost day by 
day, the electric current has destroyed what long had been 
the barrier of distance, and has brought the people of every 
land into close and intimate communication as well as into 
many new forms of interdependence. When President 
McKinley made his famous statement, “The period of ex- 
clusiveness is past,” he spoke a profound truth which applied 
not only to the people of the United States but to those of 
Australia, of India, of China, of Japan and of Latin Amer- 
ica as well. 

The ambition to control the world, or a large part of it, by 
a single government is not new. It is only a century and a 
quarter since this was the dream of Napoleon Bonaparte. At 
the height of his military success he felt that he was reaching 
this great ambition. Finally, however, he was defeated at 
Waterloo and fell from power. He recorded the fact that 
while he himself might have failed to organize the European 
nations, yet that end would some day be realized. He wrote 
these words: “Sooner or later this union [of European na- 
tions] will be brought about by the force of events. The 
first impetus has been given; and after the fall of my system 
it seems to me that the only way in which an equilibrium 
can be achieved in Europe is through a league of nations.”’ 

Napoleon Bonaparte was profoundly right. It is in the 
Americas that the most convincing example of what must 
be done to bring about world organization has been given. 
It is in the Americas that by far the most important steps, 
through the development and application of the federal 
principle, have been taken to unite separate and, in a sense, 
independent groups into effectively cooperating political 
units. It is to the Americas that the world of tomorrow 
must look for guidance and leadership if it is to be a-pros- 
perous and a peaceful world. The federal principle is old 
and well known. No demonstration of its power, however, 
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has ever approached that made, now more than a century and 
a half ago, by the adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States of America and its Bill of Rights. Those who are 
to have the great opportunity and the privilege of taking 
part in organizing the world of tomorrow for prosperity 
and for peace should, without delay, read The Federalist. 
From the essays by Alexander Hamilton, James Madison 
and John Jay contained in that classic volume, may be gained 
accurate and far-reaching knowledge of the underlying 
forces which gave to that federal principle its practicability 
and its power. ‘There also will be found the arguments 
which made it possible to bring thirteen—now forty-eight— 
separate political units into a single, closely organized nation 
under the federal form of government. ‘To be sure, the 
problems of world organization are in many respects quite 
different in kind and in character from the problems which 
had to be dealt with in organizing the United States of 
America. Nevertheless, from the viewpoint of psychology 
and of ethics these problems are one and the same. 

For many years, in various European countries as well as 
in the Americas, | have emphasized the fact that what the 
world of today most needs is the service of another Alex- 
ander Hamilton. His wholly exceptional intellectual power, 
his capcity for constructive and persuasive leadership, and 
his practical sagacity as a counselor and an administrator 
have made him the outstanding personality in the history 
of government. Alexander Hamilton not only clearly 
grasped the fundamental principles which were at stake in 
his day, but he had the highest order of administrative capac- 
ity in applying those principles to the solution of the prac- 
tical problems of his time. Without an Alexander Hamilton 
there could have been no Federal Constitution of the United 
States drafted in 1787 or adopted in 1789. 

It may be that the Alexander Hamilton of tomorrow will 
not be a man of high public office in any land. He may 
perhaps be an outstanding personality who, without the 
prestige and authority of public office, has the power to guide 
and to stimulate public opinion. It was none other than 
Disraeli who said: ‘“The most powerful men are not public 
men. A public man is responsible, and a responsible man is a 
slave.—lIt is private life that governs the world.” 

‘The more that one studies the history of the building of 
the American nation, the clearer it becomes that it may be 
justly described as a laboratory experiment in understanding 
and in solving the world problems of tomorrow. It was the 
economic problem that grew out of the fact that three sep- 
arate and independent states had access to Chesapeake Bay 
and interest in its commerce, which led Hamilton to pro- 
pose that a conference of all the thirteen states be held in 
Philadelphia in May, 1787, over which George Washington 
Was appointed to preside. The outlook for a successful re- 
sult from its endeavors was anything but hopeful. Once 
again it was Hamilton, who, in an eloquent and persuasive 
address lasting several hours, put new heart and new life 
into the delegates who constituted the membership of the 
Convention. He thereby made possible the result which was 
reached in the following September. As we all know from 
the history of the League of Nations, the conditions which 
now confront those who would go forward to the organiza- 
tion of a federal world are fundamentally the same as those 
which confronted the Philadelphia Convention in 1787. 

Later when the New York State Convention met to pass 
upon the question of adopting the new Federal Constitu- 
tion, it was found that a large majority of the delegates were 
opposed to that action. It was Alexander Hamilton who, in 
discussion and argument extending over more than two 
weeks, led those delegates to change their mind and to vote 
by a majority of three to ratify the Federal Constitution. 


This is precisely the situation which will confront nation 
after nation when a plan of federal world organization is 
offered to the cooperating states for their final action. 

These are the essential reasons why the careful and de- 
tailed study of the Constitution of the United States, its 
framing, its ratification, its subsequent operation and amend- 
ment will be of greatest possible assistance to those who 
find themselves face to face with the pressing and highly 
dangerous problems to be confronted when armed _hostili- 
ties shall be brought to an end. No American statesman 
could possibly have foreseen this relationship between the 
building of a single nation and the building of a federal 
world, but now there it is—open to all men to read, to 
study and to understand. 

It is truly extraordinary how political relationships and 
underlying principles of organization repeat themselves. The 
United States Senate was brought into being in order that 
the smaller and less populous states like Rhode Island and 
Delaware should not be made wholly subject to the major- 
ities which would be drawn from the larges states such as 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania and Virginia. This 
same problem presents itself when world organization is 
undertaken. A Switzerland, a Netherlands, a Denmark, a 
Finland, an Austria, a Poland, a Jugo-Slavia, a Hungary, 
a Czechoslovakia, a Greece and a Korea are just as much 
entitled to be protected in the preservation of their inde- 
pendence and self-government as are India and China, 
Germany and France, Italy and Spain, Great Britain and the 
United States. 

It would appear then that the ruling’ question still is, 
Can men learn by experience? If not, they must be pre- 
pared *r still more centuries to tread the long and pain- 
ful road of lack of understanding, lack of preparation and 
lack of vision. The ancient Latin maxim, experientia docet, 
is unfortunately not always true. If experience really had 
taught men, nine-tenths of the world’s calamities could have 
been avoided. It is just because men will not and do not 
learn by experience, that far-reaching and most difficult 
problems return to confront them, time and time again 
and generation after generation. 

It may well be that with the coming of the Americas— 
North, Central and South—into their new position of leader- 
ship and power, that which has been done on this side of the 
Atlantic, during the past four and one-half centuries, will be 
accepted as guidance for the leaders in the movement to 
organize the world of tomorrow. If so, those leaders will 
carry civilization a long way forward in its march toward 
the highest ideals of human life and human conduct. 

The first and all dominating object of the Americas must 
be to bring to an end by victory for themselves and their 
Allies the terrible world war which is now raging. There 
can be no assurance of safety for the Americas themselves, 
and no assurance of their ability or opportunity to maintain 
and to strengthen their own free institutions, until the 
ruthlessly cruel and barbarous attack upon them has been 
overcome. Given victory—at whatever cost in manpower 
and in economic resources—then, and then only, will the 
Americas have their new opportunity for constructive 
leadership. 

It is quite plain that the world which will follow upon 
victory will be a truly new world. Neither the social nor 
the economic systems as they have so long existed—particu- 
larly in Great Britain and in France—can remain un- 
changed. The new and forward-facing world must follow a 
policy of constructive liberalism. Such will be the best 
possible protection—perhaps the only protection—for the 
free peoples of tomorrow against their invasion and over- 
throw by state socialism and communism. 

This is surely the Age of the Americas. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 
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Call to Youth 


PROBLEMS OF THE WAR AND THE FUTURE 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Delivered before the International Students’ Assembly, Washington, D.C., September 3, 1942 


of this assembly of the International Students’ Service 

to know that during the past week the Axis radio 
has given unusual comment to your sessions and to the 
speech which you are hearing at this moment. 

Our listening stations have picked up an increasing volume 
of Axis broadcasts including controlled stations in France 
and Hungary, the Netherlands and elsewhere, referring to 
this meeting of the younger generation from all the United 
Nations in terms that are not complimentary, terms of grow- 
ing hate and, of course, of complete falsehood. 

Our listening stations report that they expect that at this 
moment the air in all Axis-dominated nations will be thor- 
oughly jammed, blacked-out, in order that no sound of 
what I am saying either in English or in translation will 
be heard by any restless young »eople who are under Hitler’s 
heel. 

The Nazi radio in Paris, for example, tells the youth of 
France that this man Roosevelt, was solely responsible for 
the defeat of France. That Roosevelt is not qualified to 
address a message to the youth of the world because America 
is a nation that has done nothing for you. Berlin reports 
that four French youth organizations have protested in ad- 
vance against this speech since this man Roosevelt must be 
blamed for the death of more than one hundred thousand 
young Frenchmen. 

Incidentally, it would be of interest to know how many 
real Frenchmen there are in these so-called French youth 
organizations. 


ADIES and Gentlemen, it may interest the members 


RipicuLes Toxyo’s Rapio 


And a radio in Tokyo said that I am admitting to you 
at this moment that my people in the United States are 
decadent, weaklings, playboys, spoiled by jazz music and 
Hollywood pictures. Of course, this broadcast from Tokyo 
did not originate from any of the Japanese who bumped into 
our “playboys’ ’in the Southwest Pacific. 

The reason for this hysterically defensive attitude toward 
this gathering is not hard to find. For many years they 
have made their hypocritical appeal to you; they have tried 
with all their blatant publicity to represent themselves as the 
champions of youth. But now the world knows that the 
Nazis, the Fascists and the militarists of Japan have nothing 
to offer to you except death. 

On the other hand, the cause of the United Nations is 
the cause of youth itself. It is the hope of the new genera- 
tion and the generations that are to come; hope for a new 
life that can be lived in freedom, in justice and decency. This 
fact is becoming clearer every day to the young people of 
Europe where the Nazis are trying to create youth organiza- 
tions built on the Nazi pattern. It is not a pattern devised 
by youth for youth. It is a pattern devised by Hitler and 
imposed upon youth by form of mental forcible feeding. A 
diet of false facts, distortions, prohibitions, all backed up 
by the guns of the Gestapo. 

If you have any doubt as to what the decent youth of 
Europe think about the false promises the Axis masters make 
to the young people of the world, look to the brave young 
men of France and all the occupied countries who prefer to 


face the firing squads rather than a lifetime of slavery and 
degradation under Hitler. 


“CANNON-FoppDER” FoR HITLER 


In such unfortunate countries as Finland and Hungary 
and Bulgaria, Rumania, and Italy, whose governments have 
found it necessary to submit to Hitler and do his bidding, 
the Quislings have organized youth movements, too, but these 
are only movements of youth by the tens of thousands to the 
slaughter of the Eastern Front, where the Nazis need cannon- 
fodder in their desperate attempts to shatter the stalwart 
Russian Army. 

In China, heroic youth has stood steadfast for more than 
five years against all of Japan’s attempts to seduce and dis- 
arm them with such transparent lies as the promise of “Asia 
for the Asiatics.” For the Chinese know that this only 
means all of creation enslaved by the Japanese. 

We exult in the thought that it is the young, free men 
and women of the United Nations and not the wound-up 
robots of the slave States who will mold the shape of the 
new world. 

The delegates to this International Student Assembly rep- 
resent the twenty-nine United Nations. They also represent 
in spirit, at least, the younger generation of many other na- 
tions who though they are not now actively at war on our 
side, are with us heart and soul in aspiring for a secure and 
peaceful world. 

Before the First World War, very few people in any 
country believed that youth had the right to speak for itself 
as a group or participate in counsels of state. We have 
learned much since then. We know that wisdom does not 
come necessarily with years, that old men may be foolish and 
young men may be wise. ut in every war it is the younger 
generation which bears the burden, the burden of combat, 
and inherits all of the ills that war leaves in its wake. 


Past SUFFERINGS OF YOUTH CITED 


In the economic crisis that followed the false prosperity 
after the first World War, many young men and women 
suffered even more than did their elders, for they were 
denied the primary opportunities for education, for training, 
for work and even for food enough to build up healthy 
bodies. As a result they were tempted to seek some simple 
remedy not only for their own individual problem but for 
all of the problems that beset all of the world. Some listened 
to alien siren voices that offered glib answers to all of the 
questions they asked. Democracy is dead, said these voices. 
Follow us and we will teach you efficiency. We will lead 
you to world conquest. We will give you power over in- 
ferior races and all that we ask you to give in return is your 
freedom. 

Other young people in the democracies listened to gospels 
of despair. They took refuge in cynicisms, in bitterness. 
However, the day finally came when all theory had to give 
way to fact, the terrible, tangible fact of dive bombers and 
Panzer divisions, the actual threat to the security of every 
home and every family in every free country in the world. 
And when that fact became clear to our youth they answered 
the call to arms, many millions of them, and today they are 
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determined to fight until the forces of aggression have been 
utterly destroyed. 

What | am saying here in Washington is being heard by 
several million American soldiers, sailors and marines not 
only within the continental limits of the United States but 
in far distant points, in Central and South America, in the 
islands of the Atlantic, in Britain and Ireland, on the coasts 
of Africa, in Egypt, in Iraq and Iran, in Russia, in India, 
in China, in Australia, and New Zealand, in many islands of 
the Pacific, and on all of the seas of the world. 


SpectaL MessaGe To Troops 


There, in those distant places, are our fighting men. And 
to them I would like to deliver a special message from their 
Commander in Chief and from the very hearts of their 
countrymen. You, young Americans, today are conducting 
yourselves in a manner that is worthy of the highest, proud- 
est traditions of our nation. No Pilgrims who landed on the 
uncharted New England coast, no pioneers who forced 
their way through the trackless wilderness, showed greater 
fortitude, greater determination, than you are showing now. 

Neither your own fathers in 1918, nor your father’s 
fathers in 1863 or 1776 fought with greater gallantry or 
with more selfish devotion to duty and country than you are 
now displaying on battlefields far from home. 

And, what is more, you know why you are fighting. You 
know that the road that led to the Solomon Islands or the 
Red Sea or to the coast of France is, in fact, an extention 
of Main Street, and that when you fight anywhere along 
that road you are fighting in the defense of your cwn home, 
your own free schools, your own churches, your own ideals. 

We, here at home, are supremely conscious of our obliga- 
tions to you, now and in the future. We will not let you 
down. We know that in the minds of many of you are 
thoughts of interrupted education, interrupted careers, de- 
layed opportunities for getting a job. The solution of such 
a problem cannot be left as it was the last time to mere 
chance. 


Hep ror FururE PROMISED 


‘This government has accepted the responsibility for seeing 
to it that, wherever pos ble, work has been provided for 
those who are willing and :ble but who could not find work. 
That responsibility will continue after the war, and when 
you come home we do not propose to involve you as last 
time in a domestic economic mess of our own making. 

You are doing first things first—fighting to win this war. 
For you know that should this war be lost, all our plans for 
the peace to follow would be meaningless. 

Victory is essential; but victory is not enough for you or 
for us. We must be sure that when you have won the 
victory, you will not have to tell your children that you 
fought in vain—that you were betrayed. We must be sure 
that in your homes there will not be want—that in your 
schools only the living truth will be taught—that in your 
churches there may be preached without fear a faith in which 
men may deeply believe. 

The better world for which you fight—and for which 
some of you give your lives—will not come merely because 
we shall have won the war. It will not come merely be- 
cause we wish very hard that it would come. It will be 
made possible only by bold vision, intelligent planning and 
hard work. It cannot be brought about overnight; but only 
by vears of effort and perseverance and unfaltering faith. 

You young soldiers and sailors, farmers and factory work- 
ers, artists and scholars, who are fighting our way to victory 
now, all of you will have to take your part in shaping that 





world. You will earn it by what you do now; but you will 
not attain it if you leave the job for others to do alone. 
When you lay aside your gun at the end of the war, you 
cannot at the same time lay aside your duty to the future. 


TELLS YoutTH oF Its TAskKs 


What I have said to our American soldiers and sailors 
just now applies to all the young men and women of the 
United Nations who are facing our common enemies. There 
is a complete unanimity of spirit among all the youth of all 
kinds and kindreds who fight to preserve or to regain their 
freedom. 

In Norway and Holland, Belgium and France, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Poland, Serbia and Greece, there is a fighting 
spirit that defies the harsh oppression, the barbarous cruelty 
and terrorism of the Nazis. Although disarmed, the un- 
conquerable people still strike at their oppressors. 

Although forbidden to know the truth, they listen at the 
risk of their lives to radio broadcasts from afar; and by word 
of mouth and secret information and newspapers passed from 
one patriot to another they still spread the truth. When the 
time comes for these people to rise, Hitler’s new order will 
be destroyed by the hands of its own victims. 

Today the embattled youth of Russia and China are 
realizing a new individual dignity, casting off the last links 
of the ancient chains of imperial despotism which had bound 
them so long. 


Sees Woritp CuLtureEs JOINING 


This is a development of historic importance. It means 
that the old term, “Western Civilization,” no longer applies. 
World events and the common needs of all humanity are 
joining the culture of Asia with the culture of Europe and 
the culture of the Americas to form, for the first time, a real 
world civilization. 

In the concept of the four freedoms, in the basic principles 
of the Atlantic Charter, we have set for ourselves high goals, 
unlimited objectives. 

‘These concepts, these principles, are designed to form a 
world in which men, women and children can live in free- 
dom and in equity and, above all, without fear of the horrors 
of war. For no soldiers or sailors, in any of our forces 
today, would so willingly endure the rigors of battle if they 
thought that in another twenty years their own sons would 
be fighting still another war on distant deserts, or seas, or in 
faraway jungles, or in the skies. 

We have profited by our past mistakes. This time we 
shall know how to make full use of victory. This time the 
achievements of our fighting forces will not be thrown away 
by political cynicism and timidity and incompetence. 

There is still, however, a handful of men and women, in 
the United States and elsewhere, who mock and sneer at the 
four freedoms and the Atlantic Charter. They are few in 
number, but some of them have the financial power to give 
our enemies the false impression that they have a large fol- 
lowing among our citizenry. 

They play petty politics in a world crisis. They fiddle 
with many sour notes while civilization burns. These puny 
prophets decry our determination to implement our high 
concepts and our sound principles. And the words of these 
little men of little faith are quoted with gleeful approval 
by the press and the radio of our enemies. 


“Lone, Harp, Bitter FicHt” 


We are deeply aware that we cannot achieve our goals 
easily. We cannot attain the fullness of all of our ideals 


Bishop Miguel De Andrea 
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overnight. We know that this is to be a long, and hard, 
and bitter fight—and that there will still be an enormous 
job for us to do long after the last German, Japanese and 
Italian bombing planes have been shot to earth. 

But we do believe that, with Divine guidance, we can 
make—in this dark world of today and in the new post-war 
world of tomorrow—a steady progress toward the highest 
goals that men have ever imagined. 

We of the United Nations have the technical means, the 
physical resources, and, most of all, the adventurous courage 
and the vision and the will that are needed to build and 


sustain the kind of world order which aione can justify 
the tremendous sacrifices now being made by our youth. 

But we must keep at it—we must never relax, never for- 
get, never fear—and we must keep at it together. 

We must maintain the offensive against evil in all 
forms. We must work, we must fight, to ensure that our 
children shall have and shall enjoy in peace their inalienable 
right to freedom of speech, freedom of religion, freedom 
from want and freedom from fear. 

Only on those bold terms can this total war result in total 
victory. 


Three Principles of the War 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF POWER 
By BISHOP MIGUEL DE ANDREA of Buenos Aires, Argentine 


Delivered at a dinner for the sixteen Latin-American Delegates to the Inter-American Seminar 


Chicago, IIl., September 2, 1942 


AM going to say a few words with the purpose of 

enumerating the principles upon which must be es- 

tablished the world which will be reborn from the ashes 
of the destructions now in progress, if any good is to come 
out of the immense evil of the war. 

I will not claim to represent any one, in order to give them 
weight. It would be useless for me to claim any such repre- 
sentative capacity, for I do not possess it. I have no com- 
mission to represent either the government or the hierarchy 
of my country. I am simply one invited by my brothers of 
the hierarchy of this great nation, represented by the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, who are profoundly preoccu- 
pied with finding the solution of the crisis of humanity, 
whose very vitals are torn and bled white in the birth of 
a new world. 

Therefore I speak here as I am accustomed to speak 
in my own country. For me nothing has changed except 
the stage. The stage from which I speak now is the greatest 
and most resonant of all stages of the earth. My situation 
is therefore simple and unembarrassed: I represent no one, 
and commit no one. 

After thus putting myself in the proper focus, you will 
permit me to present those credentials in virtue of which 
my words can demand a hearing and expect to be weighed ; 
they are the credentials based upon the highest and most 
authentic moral authorities in the world: the Gospel, the 
Papal encyclicals, and the national Constitution. It is from 
these sources that my words proceed, and, from them also 
come the immutable and eternal principles upon which world 
reconstruction must be based. 


LIBERTY THE First PRINCIPLE © 


What are these principles? The first is that of Liberty. 
Liberty is the highest gift of God, given to man after that 
of life itself. Even as is the obligation which rests upon 
all to respect life as sacred, so is the obligation to respect 
liberty equally sacred. Man has the same right to one as 
to the other, because both have been given him by the same 
God. Fortunately there are still many of us in the world 
for whom it is less important to give up life than lose liberty, 
since without liberty life is not worth the living. 

There is no doctrine which defends liberty more un- 
yieldingly than Catholic teaching. It teaches us that with- 
out liberty there can be no sanctity. There is no sanctity 
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without virtue, no virtue without merit, no merit without 
responsibility, and no responsibility without liberty. 

The first principle therefore is liberty. And not only 
liberty of individuals but also liberty of nations. How 
gratifying it is to me to vindicate this two-fold principle in 
the name of the two titles which are all that I possess and 
which I cannot, and ought not, and do not wish ever to 
renounce: those which give me my two-fold character of 
Catholic Bishop and citizen of Argentina. 

As a Catholic Bishop I proclaim liberty as the unalien- 
able heritage of each and every man in the universe; and 
as an Argentine citizen I affirm the inviolability of the in- 
dependence of my country, with the same courage with 
which you affirm that of yours, each one of you, citizens 
of your respective countries, large or small, which cover 
the whole world. 


JUsTICE THE SECOND PRINCIPLE 


The second principle is that of justice. The world which 
is passing was coming to be almost the reign of injustice. 
And individualism without feeling or compassion, which had 
thrown off every restraint, divine or human, to satisfy its 
insatiable ambition, was multiplying with impunity its vic- 
tims among men, among social classes, and among nations. 

The peoples of the world are very tolerant and very 
patient with the political mistakes and the moral aberrations 
of those who rule them, but when multiplied injustices cre- 
ate for them economic insufficiency and they begin to feel 
themselves crushed under the burden of their misery, then 
they hasten the hour of rebellion, of uprising, and of rev- 
olution. 

We must guard against political and social injustices, and, 
above all against those which are economic. In the sinister 
glare of the present conflagration, I believe that I have the 
right to ask this question which is full of the gravest impli- 
cations: Among what peoples have those governments of 
violence arisen, against which the systems of liberty now de- 
fend themselves? Among those peoples who after the war 
of 1914 remained disillusioned, oppressed and despoiled. 

A short time ago, from this nation in which I now speak, 
there arose a great voice which declared to the world that 
the ideal of the present struggle is the “satisfaction of 
needs.” 

Good! I do not believe, however, that that ought to mean 
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merely that the resources of nations should be so distributed 
that the necessities of each could be satisfied without hav- 
ing to resort to external aggression. It should mean also 
that the resources of families within nations must be so 
distributed that the necessities of each home can be taken 
care of without having to appeal to internal aggressions. 


Says Tuts Is Hour or RENUNCIATION 


More important than the “living space” of nations in the 
world is the “living space” of families within nations. 

Justice demands a more equitable distribution of goods 
unong all the families of the world, through the assurance 
of a just wage for labor. And that will come, if not first 
by evolution, then by revolution. The world up to now 
has not cared to listen to the admonition of the Holy Spirit: 
“Nihil proderunt thesauri impietatis: justita vero libervit a 
morte” (Prov. X 2). “Treasures of wickedness shall profit 
nothing; but justice shall deliver from death.” 

We have the duty of doing everything possible so that 
justice will be established in the world by peaceful evolu- 
tion. Undoubtedly this will demand renunciations, but the 
hour of making them is already at hand. In order to bear 
up under them, and to rise above them, we have charity 
at our command—the charity of Christ. It is not the 
present events which urge me to preach these things. This 
fact is corroborated by the motto which I chose for my 
coat of arms when, after the last war, Benedict XV _ con- 
ferred upon me the episcopal dignity: ‘In charitate et justitia 
pax’: “Peace through charity and justice.” 


Democracy THE THIRD PRINCIPLE 


The third principle is that of democracy. I admit that 
democracy in not a few nations has lost its prestige. But I 
ask: Is that sufficient reason for the abolition of the demo- 
cratic form of government? When a man is sick, the indi- 
cated procedure is not to kill, but to cure him. 

Has the decadence of democracy been brought about by 
some deficiency which is of its very nature? No! This de- 
ficiency has manifested itself because no care was exercised 
against a parasitic disease which in some places attacked 
the democratic form of government, as such disease can at- 
tack, and has in fact attacked, every other form of govern- 
ment. This disease is a false philosophy of life. It is, in 
theological terms, the pride of life. From this it is evident 
that in order to rehabilitate itself democracy must become 
more austere; or, to speak in equivalent terms, it must be- 
come Christian. 

Democracy is in need of being perfected; there is no one 
who doubts this. But one does not perfect a thing by sub- 
stituting something else for it. Unhappily there are many 
in this hour so critical for the world who have allowed 
themselves to be seduced by the false concept of a govern- 
ment of force, attributing to force a virtue which neither 
logic nor experience permits us to accept. It 
to make a distinction between government of 
government which has force. 


is necessary 
torce and 


On GOVERNMENT AND ForcCE 


Government of force is that in which force makes use of 
government for the enslavement of rights and of liberties. 
Government which has force, on the other hand, is that in 
which the government makes use of force for the effective 
exercise and the defense of the same rights and liberties. 
We are the enemies of every system of government of force 
and defenders of the system of government which has force. 


It is not enough in reality that an individual or a nation 
merely possess rights and have liberty. There is also need for 
a force which will make them respected. Today, more than 
ever before, the celebrated formula of Pascal should be 
engraved in the conscience of men and in the soul of na- 
tions: “Justice without force is impotence; force without 
justice is tyranny.” Justice must be wedded with force, 
so that that which is just may be strong and that which is 
strong may be just. 

Why do I support the democratic system. Because Pope 
Leo XIII in his encyclical, ‘“‘Diut urnum,” proclaimed to the 
world in historic circumstances that all political systems, 
whether essentially monarchical or essentially republican, are 
equally admissible, always provided that they maintain in- 
tact human and divine rights. 

Furthermore, because the Constitution of my country, to 
which I owe formal attachment, like the Constitution of the 
United States, to which its subjects owe allegiance, and the 
Constitutions of the sister republics of America, are essen- 
tially democratic. 

And giving God that which is God’s has never served 
and never should serve as an obstacle, but rather as an in- 
centive to giving to Caesar that which is Caesar’s! 

Finally, I sustain the principle of democracy because it is 
a system of government which morally obliges all men of 
good-will to work for the raising of the moral and material 
level of the people, since no other system opens the way to 
the people as does the democratic system, to participate in 
the responsibilities of power. 


Tetts WHat PraAce CALts For 


To conclude: the establishment of peace in the new world 
after the war demands, in the name of humanity, that the 
nations make up their minds to contribute something of their 
own sovereignty, in order that there may arise in the world 
of tomorrow a supranational society, armed with the neces- 
sary powers to make it, in the nucleus of the universal com- 
munity, the supreme court of last appeal in international 
disputes. 

The treaty of 1919 was an imperfect effort. It is not just 
to blame only its authors for that original imperfection. 
Public opinion in the various nations was not prepared to 
make the renunciations demanded for the creation of a 
perfect supranational society. 

Today things have changed. If that were not the case, 
they should have to be changed. The experience of the past 
is overwhelming. The tottering of the world is frighten- 
ing. We do not yet realize its apocalyptic character. The 
vandal-like destruction of the laborious constructive process 
of the centuries and the blood of millions of innocent victims 
cries out from the earth, to use the biblical phrase. 

The history of tomorrow will never pardon the men of 
today for their failure to understand or to measure up that 
which must be done. Everything boils down to conciliating 
two apparently contradictory tendencies; internationalism 
and nationalism. We must make up our minds to cut off the 
vicious extremes both of the one and of the other. We must 
have the courage to condemn individualism no matter where 
we meet it, not only among individuals but also among na- 
tions. And not only among weaker nations but also among 
those that are strong; not only among the small ones but also 
among the great. 


On Man’s RESPONSIBILITIES 


Now, my friends, I have a profound conviction of the 
truth of what I am saying, and the authority on which I 
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rely in saying it is very high, and for that reason it is ex- 
ceptionally gratifying to proclaim it from this platform 
graciously accorded me in the greatest and most powerful 
nation on earth. 

To achieve this lofty goal, we rely upon this principle: 
The love which each one of us has for himself must never be 
indulged to the detriment of that which is due the family; 
nor that which he has for his family to the detriment of that 
which is due his country; nor that which he has for his 
country to the detriment of that which is due to humanity. 

To our own consolation and that of the world, I be- 
lieve that we can sense the advent of this humanitarian and 


Christian reality in the following words, written by the 
President of the United States last December, acknowledg- 
ing the pledge of loyal assistance given him by the Catholic 
Bishops of the United States. 

“We shall win this war, and in victory we shall seek not 
vengeance but the establishment of an international order in 
which the spirit of Christ shall rule in the hearts of men 
and of nations.” 

That is to say, that we are in a position to hope for a 
peace which will be not specifically either German or Roman 
or Saxon or American but essentially Christian, for only 
thus will it be human in the fullest sense of the word! 


World Population and World Resources 


“THAT THE CHILDREN OF TOMORROW MAY BE FED” 


By JOHN D. BLACK, Professor of Economics, Harvard University 
Delivered at New England Conference on Tomorrow’s Children, Harvard University, July 8, 1942 


the world’s populations these days with very much 

that is not food—notably, of late, with ships and 
tanks and planes and the like—but food is still by all odds 
the major item, taking the world as a whole. And for the 
purposes of this occasion, it may be taken as the symbol of 
all resources. Charles Morrow Wilson, writing recently 
in Harper’s, has opined that one-half of the population of the 
Latin Americas is sick. This is a safe enough guess—but a 
still safer one would be that two-thirds of it is inadequately 
nourished. No doubt the second is the major cause of the 
former. No person improperly fed year after year is really 
well. All poorly fed persons are more or less sick, and part 
of them are very sick and for no other reason. 

If there are sixty-five millions of poorly fed in the Latin 
Americas, there are twice or thrice this number in Europe, 
and ten times as many in Asia and the East Indies. 

Here at home, the common report is that a third of our 
people is poorly fed, and another third only fairly well fed. 

These fractions mean little as such. A definite line cannot 
be drawn around malnutrition. Harvard University’s great 
nutrition scholar, Dr. George R. Minot, draws before his 
classes a block diagram, and across the top of it a line mark- 
ing off about 15 per cent of the ordinary run of folks in 
this country who are truly well nourished. Across the bot- 
tom he draws another line marking off another 15 per cent 
or so who have definite clinical symptoms of poor diets. In 
between comes the great bulk of the population living “sub- 
optimally” most of the time and yet managing to escape 
positive disability; some of them keeping well toward the 
top, but others showing clear symptoms of malnutrition 
now and then. If a fever strikes, or just a cold, the system 
does not take its usual amount of important vitamins from 
the food, and without special attention, the nutrition sud- 
denly drops to clinical levels. Likewise if the person is ex- 
posed to unusual strain or fatigue—as soldiers are in a 
campaign. 

Thus even in our own country, only a small fraction of 
us are in vigorous buoyant health all the time. The bulk 
of us are enough below par to rob us of considerable of the 
robust energy and good spirits that make life a great ad- 
venture. 

But if Dr. Minot were drawing his chart to represent 
some of the Latin Americans, say our own Puerto Ricans, 
his clinical line would rise up and take in half or more of 


Te: resources of the world are called upon to supply 


the diagram. One could proceed to enumerate the specific 
dietary diseases that are prevalent in such situations. It is 
enough merely to say that men and women living this way 
get to be old and haggard before they are fifty, and the 
average expectancy of life may be under forty years. The 
incidence of disease and disqualifying defects in our own 
Selective Service, experience has been found to be 36 per 
cent at 36 years of age as contrasted with only 13 per cent 
at 21 years. 

At this conference we are especially interested in children. 
A special concern of ours is that tomorrow’s children shall 
be fed. This should mean not just those of our own country, 
but those of any parts of the world which we hope to make 
or keep democratic. It is among children that malnutrition 
does its greatest havoc. Infant mortality rates may run into 
the hundreds. There are even two states in our own country 
which have rates of over one hundred—New Mexico and 
Arizona. 

There have been scientists of a sort who have insisted 
that these high infant mortality rates are not an evil, that 
they kill off weaklings so that only the sturdy survive, and 
the race stock is thereby made verile and resistant. ‘The 
empirical evidence all points another way, to a general weak- 
ening in childhood of a large proportion of those who do 
survive the first blasts, so that death comes on apace after- 
wards. 

I have heard Dr. Frank Boudreau, Chairman of the Food 
and Nutrition Board, say that we have just begun to study 
the bad effects in later life of malnutrition in childhood. 
We know they are there, but not their nature and how they 
later lead to breakdown in health and premature death. 
The ratio of world resources to world population is a major 
factor in nutrition. I have no intention, however, of pre- 
senting you with arrays of statistics showing food potential 
on the one hand and population densities and growth on the 
other. Such statistics have very little meaning. If birth 
rates are as high as on many portions of the earth’s sur- 
face, no resources however large can be adequate, except 
for a short period, of perhaps a hundred years, after a new 
land is opened for settlement, or after some major change in 
the arts enables food production to outrun population growth 
temporarily. Over most of the earth’s inhabited surface, 
population is pressing on the food supply most of the time. 

Americans tend to be naive on this subject. They came 
into a wonderfully rich land while the Industrial Revolution 
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was under way. There were new lands and new industries 
to develop at the same time. In western Europe, the In- 
dustrial Revolution had to fight its way against acute popu- 
lation pressure already entrenched. It was at the beginning 
of this period that Malthus proclaimed his laws of popu- 
lation growth. Every new machine they introduced took 
jobs away from many hand laborers. The Industrial Revo- 
lution was fighting its way against these odds in western 
Russia when the World War broke. The Soviet government 
later performed the miracle of imposing power and machine 
production on most of Russia in three decades. Japan won 
the Russo-Japanese war because she had made much head- 
way in such a revolution before Russia had got started with 
it. In India, Ghandhi is battling forlornly against the en- 
croachment of the machine. He sees the machine lowering 
the prices of goods till hand laborers can no longer survive 
in competition with it. He does not see the labor that is re- 
leased for production of other things which his people need. 
A similar struggle is on in China, except that the Chinese 
leaders ‘realize that only by industrializing can China meet 
the Japanese challenge. 

But industrialization of a country already crowded 
usually relieves the pressure only in a measure. The popu- 
lation at once begins to grow more rapidly. If the standard 
of living expands at the same time, the' two may meet 
presently, with a larger population living on a somewhat 
higher plane, but with the pressure as insistent as before. If 
the standard of living rises but slowly under such a release, 
about the only gain is a larger population and an increased 
war potential in numbers of fighting men. 

Of course industrialization is not a static process. It is 
4 continuing evolution. The arts of production may improve 
faster than the population expands, enabling the population 
to raise its levels of living while still growing. It has been 
easy for this to happen in most of the United States and 
in Canada, Australia and New Zealand. It was not so easy 
in crowded Great Britain, Germany, the Low Countries 
and Scandinavia; but in the main it was achieved. France 
achieved it in part by a leveling off of her population growth. 
In the South European countries, and the Slavic and Balkan 
countries, pressures were never relaxed very much. 

Along with the Industrial Revolution, ordinarily another 
important variable was introduced into the equation— 
namely, some measure of democratic government and equal- 
ity of opportunity. .Under the stimulus of this, parents be- 
yan planning better lives for their children than they them- 
selves had experienced. They also began planning their 
families. Popular education expanded rapidly. Birth rates 
declined. ‘The more democratic the country, and the nearer 
the approach to equality of opportunity, the more that scales 
of living were raised. This movement had reached all of 
western Europe by 1930. It had even confounded Mussolini 
in Italy. 

[ do not want to be accused of apotheosizing this general 
movement toward smaller families. It has been carried too 
tar by too many families—in the case of France, by almost 
a whole nation of families. All I am saying is that the 
veneral direction of it was good for the world at the time. 


* * * 


It should now be apparent that total or potential re- 
sources is only one of the variables in population pressure, 
and not the most important one. Others are stage of de- 
velepment of a country, industrialization, progress of the 
arts, population growth, form of government, and individual 
opportunity. 

An equally significant statement is that figures on re- 


sources per capita are only averages, and population pressure 
is always on the margin—that is, among the lowest-income 
groups in any country. Probably there is very little differ- 
ence between the living conditions of the very poorest group 
in the different countries. Locate them in any section of the 
world and they will be found to be living on a bare sub- 
sistence level—not even enough to allow them to reproduce 
their numbers. Sickness is killing them off faster than they 
are born. Then there will be a larger marginal group in 
which net reproduction is a slightly positive quantity. The 
existence of such groups as these two in almost any country 
is not the question at issue. We know that they exist in all 
countries. The important point is the relative proportion 
of them. The fraction is large—perhaps over a half—in 
much of the Orient, in Puerto Rico, and among many of 
the Indian groups in the Latin Americas. We have a small 
fraction of them almost anywhere in the United States— 
a fairly sizable one ir. a few spots. 

Among the non-Indian population of the New World 
countries, and in much of Western Europe, the largest mar- 
ginal group consists of the families that have been able to 
push their plane of living somewhat above the mere sub- 
sistence level, to include a few comforts in it, a modicum 
of medical care, a little education for the children, an oc- 
casional night at a cheap movie house and the like. This 
group probably makes up two-thirds or more of the popula- 
tion of Great Britain and of some of the western Europe 
folks, and a third at least of our own people. 

Obviously, to throw all these three marginal groups into 
one national average, that also includes perhaps another 
ten per cent that get half the national income, does not give 
us any meaningful or useful measure. 

Our concern is mainly with these marginal group per se. 
How well do these groups feed themselves, for example? 

‘Two important circumstances must be presented that have 
an important bearing on the matter of the diets of these 
marginal groups. The first is that a large fraction of them 
work for cash wages as laborers on highly commercialized 
plantations and eat very little except cheap staple foods 
which they buy with their wages. A clear example of this 
are the natives who work on the Dutch sugar plantations 
and eat rice imported from the mainland. The sugar plan- 
tation laborers in Cuba, Puerto Rico and Hawaii are in the 
same bracket; also the rubber plantation workers, the cocoa 
workers of Ecuador, the coftee workers of Brazil, the sisal 
workers of Yucatan, etc. These groups ordinarily have no 
land of their own and produce nothing for their own con- 
sumption. Cash-crop cotton production in the United States 
is pretty much of the same pattern. Although the cotton 
workers operate land as croppers or tenants, they have 
tended in the past to put most of their tillable land into one 
cash crop. One can find the counterpart of our cotton pro- 
duction on grain farms in eastern Europe. 

The other circumstance is that the staple foods which these 
workers consume have become more and more refined. The 
rice is polished, the corn meal has its germ removed, and the 
bread is more and more made from white flour. 

Relatively few if any of the three marginal groups above 
listed are fed at or even near the optional line. Most of 
them are somewhere in the lower half of the diagram. The 
landless workers on large plantations are merely one im- 
portant type of these underfed marginal people. . 

What have we to offer as a program for better nutrition 
for these groups? Surely no phase of post-war planning is 
more significant or offers more promise for the sustained 
peace of the world. The utopias that are being designed 
by the many schools of after-the-war planners have many 
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delightful chambers in them. Mr. Roosevelt has limited 
his to four—the “four freedoms.’ Some others have not 
been so easily satisfied. I shall be content if out of the 
awful holocaust will come just one new generally accepted 
idea or principle, namely, that each child and each worker 
shall be assured an opportunity for a minimum adequate 
diet, and that means shall be taken to establish food habits 
that will comprise such diets. 

Merely abolishing the raw hunger of partial starvation 
will go a good way toward checking the unrest among the 
great masses in the marginal groups, and making good 
democratic citizens out of untold millions of people who 
now doubt their governments. If in addition these can be 
supplied with the protective foods needed to furnish them 
with a sound basis for health and vigor, a large part of the 
discontent that is rife among body politics will disappear. 

I do not say that it will all disappear. I would not want 
it all to disappear. There are several other important in- 
equalities of opportunity among men that need redressing 
before real democracy prevails. But I would be satisfied 
with this as a next step—and consider it as big a step as 
the democratic nations can be expected to take at one time. 
Furthermore, if it were really attained it would be worth 
to humanity all the tremendous cost of the present war. 

We could not expect it to be achieved completely all at 
once—any more than free popular education and »bolition 
of illiteracy were thus achieved. We would have to ve con- 
tent at the start with getting the principle estab.ished and 
actually in operation on a large scale in the 1 ad'..g demo- 
cratic nations and in some of the more progressive of the 
smaller ones. Even here in the United States we have just 
been rudely awakened to the serious crippling effect on our 
war effort of the considerable amount of illiteracy or near- 
illiteracy among our people. Popular education is very far 
from being available to all children in very many of the 
democracies; ninety per cent of the people of some of the 
South American republics are still illiterate. Hundreds of 
thousands of children still have no schools even in Puerto 
Rico. If the principle of education for all has been thus 
slow in getting established, we cannot expect the prin- 
ciple of a minimum adequate diet to be applied at once in 
all the nations carrying on the pretension of being demo- 
cratic. Still we don’t need to be as slow about it as we have 
been with education. Both can be accelerated. 

As a matter of fact, the two can help each other out. We 
have found in this country that the best of the several pro- 
grams which we have for dispensing food among the needy 
is the school lunch program. It has proved superior, from 
the standpoint of all concerned, to the stamp program and 
to direct distribution from depots. 

The International Labor Office has just published its con- 
clusions from a study just made of Great Britain’s food 
program: Says this report: “There seems little doubt that 
the milk scheme will remain as a permanent part of British 
social policy, and already many are urging that its scope 
be extended. The extension of communal meals, 
especially in the schools, in the factories, and in the mines, 
has provided for decent mid-day meals facilities that will not 
be scrapped when the war is over.” 

Free school lunches, prepared so as to make up deficiencies 
in the home feeding, can be accepted as a regular and ex- 
pected part of educational programs, as essential as text- 
books. There is little sense in concerning ourselves with the 
minds of our children and letting their bodies languish. Oh, 
yes, we have had physical education for a long time, that is, 
in our better schools. But until proper food habits and feed- 
















































ing are established, what we now serve up as physical educa- 
tion is like putting frills on rags. 

The British war-time system of providing one good meal 
of the proper supplementary protective foods to workers in 
factories and in mines is just beginning to take hold in this 
country. It needs pushing with all possible energy. Such 
meals can be interpreted as a necessary part of wages, and 
required as a wartime measure in this country as in England. 
When the war is ended, they will then be accepted as an 
essential feature of the “working conditions” over which 
employer-employee battles are constantly being fought. ‘The 
employers will have discovered by then that the increased 
output of their workers, and savings in costs from illness 
and absenteeism, far outweigh the cost of the meals. 

These two programs alone will not reach all who need 
help with their diets. But they will go a long way toward 
it. The children will carry into their homes the habits and 
lessons learned from the school lunches; in lesser degree, the 
adult workers in factories. The further measures needed 
will follow easily in due time. 

Several eloquent passages about foods and nutrition have 
of late been included in addresses dealing with the inter- 
national phases of the post-war. The hungry are to be fed 
in the countries released from the dictators, and after that, 
the diets of the multitudes in the crowded regions of Europe 
and Asia are to be supplemented with the needed protective 
foods. 

Between what we are doing now in this country, what the 
British Empire is now doing, and Russia, and Chi a—the 
democratic quartet—what the political leaders in these coun- 
tries are thinking—in my own country, I have in mind par- 
ticularly the Farm Bloc—and these idealized programs of 
international food dispensation, a vast gap yawns. It is easy 
to idealize the future. Any of us can design a utopia. The 
difficult problems are those of getting our government and 
our people to take the necessary steps in the direction of the 
desired goals—to take them one at a time from month to 
month and year to year. 

Out of the various forms of communal feeding which will 
follow the war in Europe and elsewhere, let us hope that 
something in the nature of continuing food and nutrition 
programs can be salvaged. Keeping the schools going and 
using them as agencies for getting protective foods into 
mouths of children offers one prospect in the way of a tran- 
sition from emergency to permanent programs. Using the 
factories and workshops in similar manner may be another. 

A great additional need in many rural areas is to get the 
families to producing the protective foods which they need 
on their farms, or on land that is made available for them for 
this purpose. Programs of this sort have at times been out- 
lined for Cuba, Puerto Rico and several other countries. 
Mexico has made the most actual progress in this direction. 
Obviously such programs have to be developed internally 
for each country. But the United States and Great Britain 
could furnish a great leadership for them, and probably some 
financial assistance. The nearest models for such a program 
are found in the Rehabilitation Loan procedures of our Farm 
Security Administration, and the Workingmen’s Garden Al- 
lotment schemes of Great Britain and a few other countries. 

If the workers on tropical sugar plantations had little 
farms of their own where they worked when not needed in 
the cane fields and mills, not quite so much sugar would 
be produced for export, it is true; but then we would not 
have quite so large a peacetime problem of sugar surpluses. 
Likewise, if the eastern Europe wheat producers had a little 
less wheat for export. And the diets of the workers would be 
greatly improved. 
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The more that is said about solving the problems of in- 
ternational food distribution, and minimum adequate diets 
for all, through leveling of tariff barriers, the less the chances 
are that the Congress of the United States will permit the 
necessary steps. Every doctrinaire internationalist who starts 
talking along these lines should be strangled with his own 
words. 

The proposal for an international RFC has similar dang- 
ers. The language of billions which the RFC customarily 
uses is frightening to those many millions of our people who 
are appalled by the prospect of a national debt of three 
hundred billions. 

But a safe transition can be made, step by step, from Lend- 
Lease for winning the war, to Lend-Lease for feeding the 
starving people of released Europe, to Lend-Lease for re- 
construction, and finally to Lend-Lease for keeping the peace 
ot Europe and Asia. Moreover, the international financing 
of it can all be arranged in such a way that it contributes 
strongly to continuing prosperity in our own land. There- 
fore let us think of Lend-Lease as offering the safest path 
to the desired goals. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that no program of 
international aid to crowded populations will be enough. 
Taking the world as a whole, it would be relatively easy 
to grow upon it enough food to provide a minimum adequate 
diet for all its existing peoples. But there is not enough 
land to provide this in some of the crowded parts of South- 
ern Europe; and surely not enough in much of Asia, nor in 
our own Puerto Rico. Our own South could feed itself 
well if it concentrated on food production. But then it 
would have not enough cash income with which to buy cloth- 
ing, housing, medical care and education. The South, too, 
is overcrowded, 


To many, migration seems an easy answer—from the South 
to the North and West in our own country; from the Old 
to the New World for Europe and Asia. But most of us 
realize that this is no final cure for the evil. The popula- 
tions left behind simply multiply and fill up the gaps. There 
have been some rates of emigration out of Europe high 
enough to relieve the pressure effectively; but the countries 
have been small—like Ireland and Norway. The only funda- 
mental solution is accelerated free democratic education, and 
greater provision for equality of opportunity for the young. 
Then parents begin to plan for their families. 

Altogether too much has been said about religious precepts 
as an obstacle. The families of moderately educated folks 
of moderate means tend to be small—often too small—the 
world over regardless of religion. 

In these warring times some have gone so far as to declaim 
against the baleful influence of popular education as induc- 
ing too low a birth rate for the military safety of the 
country. But the most recent studies of the relation between 
income and size of families are showing a pronounced ten- 
dency, above a certain level, toward a positive rather than a 
negative correlation. 

The key to the situation is now furnished by the magic 
words “opportunity” and “security.” Give to a family a 
prospect of health and equal opportunity for their children, 
and reasonable security for them in their jobs, and security 
for the parents in their old age, and what evidence we now 
have indicates that families will tend to be larger again. 
Under these circumstances, many millions of mothers and 
fathers will even accept the idea of rearing one extra child 
so as to be sure to have sons and daughters enough though 
defense of their country may perchance lay one of them 
under the sod or the sea. 


Can Local Government Survive ? 


FEDERAL TAXATION AND THE STATES 
By HARLEY L. LUTZ, Professor of Public Finance, Princeton University 
Delivered over Station WABC and C.BS. Network, July 30, 1942 


finance which has been and which continues to be so 
‘edeviled with misinformation, half-truths, tricky and 

argument than the proposal to bring state and 
sicypat obligations within the federal government’s taxing 
As the Mayor of New York recently said: 


| KNOW of no subject in our American system of public 


OW CTS, 


“This is a most deceptive proposition, and one which 
the uninitiated and inexperienced legislator might readily 
fall for. 1 had the benefit of a term as a city official in 
between my first service in Congress and the time this 
came up, and had it not been for that experience, I can 
readily see how I might have been deceived by it.” 


When, however, in a recent radio address, a writer of so- 
called “philosophical-popularizations” attempted to drag a 
red, white and blue herring across the trail of this problem 
of economics and government, the subject reached its all-time 
low in cheap and prejudiced appeal. I shall endeavor to- 
night to get the subject back to reality. I shall discuss it 
with you simply as the problem of whether or not, under 
our present federal system, you are to continue to control 
the affairs of your own local government. 

If you will walk with me this evening—figuratively, of 
course—down the Main Street of your community, I will 
show you why the proposal to tax the income from your 


city’s bonds should receive your unqualified opposition. I 
will show you, too, why federal taxation of your local bonds 
is unanimously opposed by the states and cities, by all of the 
representatives of local government, and by such non-partisan 
groups as the American Federation of Labor, The National 
Educational Association and the American Bar Association. 

As you walk down Main Street to the new Federal Post 
Office, or the new Federal Court Building, has it ever oc- 
curred te you that these buildings pay no local taxes? Or 
why? Go back to high school history and you will find the 
answer. Our system of government—the government that 
makes this the greatest country in the world, now, today, 
and tomorrow—is a double system of government. On the one 
hand we have a federal government which operates in certain 
necessary federal and inter-state fields. On the other— 
there is your local government through which you control 
directly the multitude of civic efforts which must always 
remain close to your heart and hand—schools, hospitals, 
police protection, streets, and local laws and regulations. 
The founding fathers of this great nation planned that dual 
system for the very reason that they wanted local affairs 
managed locally and not from Washington. Their experi- 
ence with government by remote control taught them that 
local problems should be dealt with by the people of the 
locality. More than any other feature of the American form 
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of government, this quality of federalism, of home rule and 
of independent local government is the shining triumph of 
our constitutional system. It was with this in mind that 
President Roosevelt said: 


“We are safe from the danger (of oligarchy) just so 
long as home rule in the States is scrupulously preserved 
and fought for whenever it seems in danger.” 


The constitutional doctrine that neither of these two 
governments—federal or local—may tax the other, arose 
out of the determination of the founding fathers to preserve 
the independence of each branch. The power to tax involves 
the power to destroy. This determination to preserve a bal- 
ance between federal and local powers and to prevent either 
from destroying the other, has remained firm in the minds 
of American statesmen for one hundred and fifty years. 
Only a week ago it was reafirmed by the action of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House in refusing to 
incorpurate this tax in the 1942 Revenue Bill. 

Now let us examine the doctrine of tax immunity a little 
bit closer at home. When your city, or mine, issues bonds 
to build a new school, a firehouse or a bridge, the interest 
which the investor receives from those bonds is also immune 
from federal taxation, just as the Post Office is immune 
from local taxation. 

The proposal is now made to abolish one part of the 
century-old doctrine of tax immunity. But if the central 
government can tax your local bonds, the bond buyer will 
obviously add to the interest rate an amount sufficient to 
pay all foreseeable federal taxes on the transaction. 

Through this tax the central government can exert pres- 
sure and control on your local fiscal powers, and it can 
eventually control the policies of local government itself. 
It is possible for such a tax to destroy the freedom of local 
action. But the proponents of this tax will tell you that it 
is necessary to tax the interest from municipal bonds in order 
that the federal tax collector may reach a vast body of mil- 
lionaires who, they claim, have invested all of their money 
in state and municipal bonds to escape their just share of 
federal income taxes. The argument sounds plausible 
enough until it is subjected to the test of the facts. 

This is what the Ways and Means Committee did a week 
or so ago, and they flatly rejected the proposal. On the 
basis of five good reasons, this Committee of House tax 
experts refused once again to permit federal tax interference 
with the affairs of your local government. Let us examine 
those five reasons: 

First: A federal tax on future issues of your local bonds 
would not raise any substantial federal revenue for years to 
come, or until the present supply of local issues was replaced 
by taxable future issues. In 1939, an undersecretary of the 
Federal Treasury dismissed the revenues which the federal 
government would receive from such a tax as “unimportant.” 

Second: Federal taxation of municipal bonds will move 
the control of local government from your home to Wash- 
ington. The increased cost of local financing and of vitally 
necessary refunding will prevent local units from serving 
their citizens except by petitioning aid from Washington. 
He who controls the purse also controls policy. Just the 
other day, Congressman Disney of Oklahoma said: “If you 
want to take away the tax immunity of the local bonds, you 
must pay the price of losing your sovereignty of local govern- 
ment.” Congressman Disney knows that if the federal 
government has the power to tax the states, the local govern- 
ments will be controlled by one strong central authority far, 
far removed from the local scene. He knows that the cen- 
tral government is frequently subject to the pressure exerted 


by combinations from different sections of the country. 
These combinations may or may not respond to the particular 
interests, customs and beliefs of your local community. 

Third: The appeal to popular prejudice that all tax 
exempt bonds are owned by a group of wealthy individuals 
who are escaping taxes is nothing more than an appeal to 
popular prejudice and the clever use of half-truths. 

Those who urge this proposal know as well as we do that 
upwards of two-thirds of all state and local bonds are owned 
by banks, insurance companies, or government trust funds. 
The rich do not even own all of the remainder. The 
proponents of this proposal know as well as we do that dur- 
ing the fourteen years from 1926 to 1939, municipal bonds 
made up only 6.06 per cent of the total of all estates subject 
to federal estate taxes. They know, too, that the Treasury 
figures for 1940 showed a sharp drop from 1939 in the 
holdings of state and municipal securities in large estates. It 
is particularly noticeable in the estates of $1,000,000 or over 
where municipal holdings dropped more than 30 per cent. 

Fourth: The federal taxation of municipal bonds will 
rob Peter to pay Paul. It will increase the cost of running 
your city and mine, and inevitably result in increased real 
estate taxes. Why? 

Since municipal bonds are tax immune, the cities may now 
borrow at 2, 3 or 4 per cent depending on their credit. If 
the income from these bonds is taxed, however, all the ex- 
perts and economists, including those employed by the 
Treasury Department itself, are agreed that the cities will 
have to pay higher interest rates. My studies show that a 
city which can presently borrow money at 3 per cent inter- 
est, will then have to pay 4 per cent, and so no. In terms 
of your local tax bill, the results are appalling. Real estate 
taxes in every city would rise sharply. For instance, in 
Chicago, real estate taxes would increase $2.42 per thousand 
dollars of assessed value; in Buffalo, $1.27; in Detroit, 
$1.06; in Philadelphia, $1.46; in Houston, Texas, $1.25; in 
Camden, New Jersey, $1.68; in Tulsa, Oklahoma, $1.05; 
and so on down the line. 

Fifth: Federal taxation of your city’s bonds will so 
paralyze and embarrass your city financially, that in many 
cases it will be impossible for it to render necessary services. 
Take the City of New York as an example. The Mayor of 
that city said that if its bonds had been taxed, the city would 
have been unable to acquire necessary subways, or build 
essential highways and bridges. Think of it—the City of 
New York being unable to furnish necessary municipal serv- 
ices—if its bonds are taxed. Think of that result in terms 
of your city. 

I warn you that hardly a city, state er county will be 
financially able to engage in any public works construction 
if the income from its bonds is to be subject to federal tax. 
If municipal bonds are to be taxed, the small communities 
and school districts will be unable to make capital improve- 
ments at any time. Scores of larger cities will not be able 
to reorganize their present finances by refunding. ‘The 
ability of the states and cities to take their proper place in 
a scheme of government built on the theory of local respon- 
sibility, will be challenged, if not totally destroyed, if muni- 
cipal securities are taxed. 

The most convincing test of the unsoundness of this 
federal proposal to tax municipal bonds is the flat unequiv- 
ocal rejection of the plea by the House Ways and Means 
Committee. Every man and woman interested in the preser- 
vation of local government should congratulate the members 
of Congress who refused to listen to a purely demagogic 
appeal. In this instance, certainly they deserve your un- 
stinted praise. 
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Finally, | want to tell you the truth behind one “grim” 
fairy tale. It has been said that we must tax municipal 
bonds in order to win the war. This has been called a “red, 
white and blue herring.”” I agree that it is. ‘To win the 
war, to engage in an all-out war effort, calls for more than 
tanks, planes and munitions. It calls for more than rail- 
road cars and ships. It calls for a full and sincere coopera- 
tion among the federal government, the states and the 
municipalities. The states and cities are besieged on all 
fronts to aid and assist and cooperate in the war effort. 
They are doing so cheerfully, willingly, and with a deter- 
mination to win the war. I hope never to see the day when 


the people of the states and cities will refuse to make 
sacrifices. But by the same token, we should not sacrifice 
the very cornerstone of democracy—a free and untrammelled 
system of local government such as we now enjoy. 

The courageous and able men who gave us the American 
Constitution learned the lesson of history. They knew that 
democracy could only survive in the little governments of 
the people back home. Above all things, they dedicated that 
Constitution to the preservation of those little governments. 
That is the stake in this attack on state and municipal 
financing. 


A Permanent United Nations 


THE PROSPECT FOR PERMANENCE 
By AMOS J. PEASLEE, Lawyer 


Delivered before the International Law Section of the American Bar Association, Detroit, Mich., August 25, 1942 


‘T may be accepted as a major probability that an effort 
will be made at the conclusion of this war—more deter- 
mined than at Vienna in 1815, or at Paris in 1919, or at 

any of the Pan American Conferences—to set up stronger 
permanent organs of international government. 

Whether the effort should be undertaken immediately 
upon the conclusion of hostilities in the glow of unity and 
victory, or whether it should be delayed until after a “tempo- 
rary relief’ and “cooling off” period, is debatable; but such 
a prospect is forecast by declarations of leading spokesmen 
among the United Nations and neutrals as well. 


Tue Common CAUSE 


The cause which now binds the United Nations is to 
“defend life, liberty, independence and religious freedom, 
and to preserve human rights and justice in our lands as 
well as in other lands’. It is not dissimilar to the ancient 
“hue and cry” against highwaymen, pirates and arbitrary 
monarchs, 

Germany, as a government, stands before the world as 
the modern symbol of what Secretary Hull describes as 
“barbaric savagery and organized wickedness.” 

Il'rederick the so-called “Great” in his letters to Podewils 
started Germany on her career as a nation with this advice: 

“If there is anything to be gained by it we will be honest; 
if deception is necessary let us be cheats.” 

The War Book of the German General Staff reads: 

“International law is in no way opposed to the exploita- 
tion of the crimes of third parties, assassination, incendiarism, 
robbery and the like.” 

And Prof. Banse, who was granted a special Chair of 
Honor at Hanover in the Spring of 1935, writes: 

“War is * * * the ground whereon the human soul can 
most richly and most strongly reveal itself, bursting forth 
from deeper springs and more variously than in any single 
achievement of learning or art.” 

The United Nations deny that those precepts represent 
either morality or the law which is to govern the modern 
world. They are determined to tolerate the ghastly medie- 
val crimes born of such nonsense no longer. It may be no 
more possible to abolish war and war worshippers than to 
abolish crime and criminals, but it is possible to outlaw and 
to control them through permanent organs of the Inter- 
national Community strong enough to do that job. 

We would prefer not to deny to Germany the right of 


nationality. We dislike the term “criminal” as applied to 
a nation, or even to a corporation. But we do deprive 
habitual criminals of the right to citizenship. We dissolve 
unlawful corporations. And if Germany must be governed 
for a time after this war by territorial administrative organs 
it will be far better that it be done by the United Nations 
as a unit than by any concert of separate powers. 

Permanent organs of World Government are needed for 
other purposes, too. Not only Axis Powers but many other 
national governments, including our own, have enlarged 
their peace time functions into a vast control of domestic 
and international economy. They have become tremendous 
business enterprises. No existing organs of Government have 
any possibility of dealing adequately or fairly with the civil 
controversies which are bound to increase with that ex- 
pansion. 

War Time OrGANS 

During hostilities a certain amount of United Nations’ 
machinery has already been and will further be, erected. It 
is in a sense “governmental” machinery, but it is designed 
to subdue by military force the international outlaws who 
are spreading terror and destruction under the cloak of na- 
tional power. Such war organization is not well equipped 
for permanent peacetime purposes. 


WRITTEN OR UNWRITTEN CONSTITUTION ? 


Delegates to the Post War Convention on Permanent 
Organization will no doubt come from neutral as well as 
belligerent governments. The preliminary questions will 
be: 

(1) Shall the World Community attempt to adopt a 
single written constitution for future government of the 
inter-relations of nations and peoples of the world? 

(2) If not, what further isolated organs of international 
government—executive, judicial or legislative—shall be 
erected ? 

I favor a written constitution. We should not envisage 
a federation exactly paralleling our own. The Society of 
Nations has a unique pattern. It requires its own peculiar 
organs of government. 

But if we accept the Atlantic Charter principle that na- 
tionalities and national rights are to be preserved and pro- 
tected, must we not face fearlessly the concept of a “super- 
sovereignty ?” 

Every organ of international government—and we already 
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have many of them—exercises in a sense “super-sovereign 
power.” By the Pact of Paris, which Germany was the first 
nation to sign, the leading nations have already renounced 
unrestricted sovereignty—if it ever existed. 

President Wilson’s first draft of the League Covenant 
employed the word “Constitution” in its preamble. Hap- 
pier results might have followed if the final document had 
risen to the dignity which that word imports, and if there 
had been less timidity then in admitting the necessity for 
adequate instrumentalities. 

A complete written constitution for the United Nations 
seems desirable for several reasons: 

(1) It could declare at the outset accepted sovereign 
rights which may not be infringed. 

The American Institute of International Law made a 
noble first draft of possibly acceptable clauses in its “Declara- 
tions of the Rights and Duties of the Nations,” adopted as 
part of the “Recommendations of Habana” in 1916. The 
American Law Institute has been working on a similar 
project for a draft “International Bill of Rights.” 

The post war World Convention will do well to study 
those documents. An official declaration of inviolate na- 
tional rights should go far in removing hesitation to en- 
trust more power to international governmental institu- 
tions. 

(2) A written World Constitution could declare pre- 
cisely what permanent organs of world government are to 
be sanctioned and clothed with effective powers and given 
adequate means of financial self support. 

We do not underestimate the difficulties or the dangers of 
creating permanent self sustaining organs of World Gov- 
ernment. The practical difficulties can be overcome. The 
dangers of not acting boldly are more serious than the 
dangers of doing so. 

In the supreme hour of our own national power which 
will exist when the present hostilities cease we can make 
no nobler gift to humanity than to insist, as a condition of 
meeting the clamoring demands which will be made upon 
us, that the International Community shall build a politi- 
cal order which will enable it to share the blessings which 
we have enjoyed under functioning constitutional govern- 
ment. 

(3) Written Constitutions containing bills of rights have 
grown apace among nations in recent years. The growth is 
significant in indicating public confidence in them. 

About 95% of the national sovereignties now have writ- 
ten constitutions. Even the British Foreign Office, in a 
little observed announcement in 1938, published a volume 
purporting to set forth the written “Constitution of the 
British Empire.” It reproduces and cites in about 650 pages 
approximately 300 parliamentary statutes, orders in council, 
letters patent, royal instructions, and other documents as 
constituting the British Empire’s Constitution. It is an 
Empire document. It omits Magna Charta, the Bill of 
Rights, and other documents which we usually associate 
with the “British Constitution.” It hardly employs the 
term “Constitution” in, the sense elsewhere used in the 
world, but it is probably the first time that the British 
Foreign Office has sanctioned the labeling of any particular 
documents as constituting a written Costitution of the 
British Empire. 

If a written Constitution is to be adopted by the United 
Nations it should resemble in form and extent more nearly 
the great majority of other nacional Constitutions but it 
must necessarily deal with the peculiar problems of World 
Government and it will certainly take account of experi- 
mental organs which already have been tried. 


LEGISLATIVE ORGANS—INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES, 
MULTILATERAL TREATIES, A WorLD CONGRESS 


The span of the natural lives of the delegates to the next 
Peace Conference will be insufficient to “settle” all of the 
problems which will be presented to them. If they attempt 
to deal with all of them they will tire and err. They will 
crystalise results where what is needed is constant legis- 
lative study and review. 

The creation of a permanent World Congress would not 
be a radical departure from the procedure already experi- 
mented with in the League of Nations and in the Pan 
American Union, except for the present requirement that 
international “legislation”’—which now usually takes the 
form of resolutions or multipartite treaties—must be ap- 
proved by each government affected by it. The present 
system is as though a domestic law were only operative 
against particular citizens who vote expressly in favor of 
the law; or as though each act of our Congress were re- 
quired to be ratified by each state affected by the Act. 

If a permanent Congress is created, and if it is not con- 
fined to mere diplomatic representatives of governments, it 
may be an easy step to grant to such a legislative body the 
power to promulgate its own international statutes, freed 
from the necessity of national ratification. 


EXECUTIVE OrGANS—INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATIVE 
Bopigs, SANCTIONS, NATIONAL ARMAMENTS, 
A Wor.p POoLicr 


The United States already participates in at least 29 in- 
ternational administrative agencies. It would not be par- 
ticularly revolutionary to place those various organs, as well 
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as some others, under control of a permanent organization 
of the United Nations. 

The chief difficulty with the Versailles Treaty was not 
the provisions which it contained, but the fact that they 
were not enforced and that no adequate organs of World 
Government were provided to enforce them. 

The sanction provisions of the League Covenant called 
for the application by individual nations of their separate 
military establishments and economic powers. It was as 
though the States of Michigan and Minnesota were asked 
to agree to intervene as state governments in any contro- 
versy between the States of Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts. As coordinate political units they would properly 
hesitate to undertake that; and their efforts, if undertaken, 
would be resented. Nations, as such, should not be called 
upon to meddle in the disagreements of other nations, nor 
to put down public international brawls and breaches of 
the peace, nor to apprehend, confine and punish interna- 
tional outlaws. That function belongs to the World Com- 
munity. 

Our own Constitution and most federal national Con- 
stitutions, quite wisely omit any express provisions what- 
ever upon the sensitive issue of sanctions and the question 
of right of withdrawal. 

The United Nations, as a functioning permanent organ- 
ism, should itself be provided with adequate machinery for 
the preservation of the public peace and the promotion of 
the common welfare. Let it confine itself to a few very 
simple delegated powers. 

National armaments are not an obstacle to, nor an ade- 
quate excuse for delay in, the creation of adequate executive 
organs. When we founded our own Federal Government 
we did not abolish military establishments of the States. 
We did not prohibit citizens from carrying arms. On the 
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contrary we inserted a provision expressly guaranteeing the 
right to “keep and bear arms,” and we approved the main- 
tenance by States of a “well regulated militia.” In so far as 
our Federal Constitution is concerned a state may maintain 
whatever military establishment it chooses. A citizen may 
keep a whole arsenal of firearms if he wants to do it. We 
find it cheaper and more effective to support a police force, 
but that is our legal right, though we may not use either 
the militia or the firearms to commit aggression against a 
neighbor. 


JupiciaL OrcANs—Wor.p Courts, CLarms ComMis- 
SIONS, MIxEp ARBITRAL TRIBUNALS, CONCILIATION 
AND ARBITRAL PROCEDURE 


Fortunately we have a hundred and fifty years of ex- 
perience with international judicial procedure in the mod- 
ern world. We have operated under many claims commis- 
sions, and arbitral tribunals. Indeed the torrent of con- 
ciliation, arbitration and compulsory adjudication treaties 
which descended during the past thirty years has confronted 
us with an “embarras de choix” rather than with anv dearth 
of paper judicial machinery. 

In so far as the “optional clause” of the statute creating 
the Permanent Court of International Justice became ef- 
fective, it provided a method of procuring a judicial deter- 
mination of an international controversy whether or not the 
defendant government chose to be sued respecting a par- 
ticular issue. 

The procedure for selecting the members of such a court 
should be simplified. Compulsory jurisdiction should be 
accorded to it; and a complete system of lower courts, sit- 
ting regularly or riding on circuit in various parts of the 
world, should be created. 

Lawyers are not impressed with the objection occasion- 
ally offered that the founding of permanent Internationl 
Courts must await the codification of International Law. 
If that theory had been followed in municipal law there 
would still be no domestic courts in many of the most 
highly civilized states and nations of the world. 


CONCLUSION 


The International Community, if we accept the state- 
ments of the leaders who have spoken, has again deter- 
mined to endeavor to organize itself on a more permanent 
basis. 

Even if that were a prospect to be feared—which surely 
it is not—the alternative is far more dangerous. 

Such organization should be undertaken through a writ- 
ten Constitution which should define and reserve to the na- 
tions their proper inviolate national rights. 

The Constitution should allot to the International Au- 
thority adequate powers and permanent organs of govern- 
ment to perform the functions which properly belong to it. 
It should vest in the Authority some means of financial 
self-support. 

If the Post War Conference creates a_ self-contained 
World Authority and not a mere concert of powers or 
weak confederation, it will avoid the errors of 1815 and 
1919. 

The basic problems of the Post War Conference on Per- 
manent Organization will—if that conference is happily 
guided—be problems of Constitutional and International 
Law. 
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